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COMING 


During August, four expe- 
ditions of The American 
Forestry Association’s 
“Trail Riders of the Wil- 
derness” will be in the field. 
As chief guide for the 
Kings River Expedition, 
in California, will be Nor- 
man B. Livermore, Jr., 
who not only knows the 
great primitive country of 
his native California, but 
has carried his quest for 
wilderness trails to other 
lands. Recently the way 
led to the Himalayas, and 
in the August issue he will 
present a graphie account 
of this adventure in “Trail 
Riders in the Himalayas.” 


The name of Ben Lilly is 
known where big game 
hunters gather, and many 
is the story that has been 
told around the campfire 
about this most interesting 
of American mountain lion 
hunters. In August, M. E. 
Musgrave, who knew the 
hunter well, will recount 
some of these stories and 
tell something of the char- 
acter of the man and hunt- 
er who was, to so many 
people of the Southwest, a 
fabulous figure. 


There will also be “Selee- 
tive Logging,” by S. C. 
Jenkins; “Dragonflies,” a 
pictorial feature of un- 
usual interest, by Carsten 
Ahrens; “Hi Yu Olallie!” 
by L. R. Wheeler, the story 
of the Indian berry pickers 
of the Pacifie Northwest; 
“Smoke Across the Lara- 
mie,” by Clyde M. Brun- 
dy; and others. 
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READERS’ 


SOLVING A SOIL PROBLEM 


Sir: Of the many angles from which 
the soil conservation problem is ap- 
proached, little attention seems centered 
on the value of helping the topsoil hold 
or replenishing the minor plant food ele- 
ments. These disappearing elements, so 
vital to healthy plant, animal and human 
life, are a money factor on the farm. 
These can be reestablished and maintained 
on our agricultural lands if the farmer 
will give proper recognition to a sprin- 
kling of trees among his farm fields. Or 
to replanting eroded and worn-out lands 
to trees. But trees grow slowly and the 
timber value is low compared to cost of 
the crop—so there you are. 

Here’s where the forest geneticist comes 
in. He breeds rapid-growing strains of 
timber trees, many of which will produce 
a valuable crop of food for human use 
and animal food in fall and winter. The 
honey locust is especially attractive for 
pasture lands. 

The futility of spending money on fer- 
tilizer to maintain annual crop agricul- 
ture is being seen in face of the fact that 
a sprinkling of trees scattered over agri- 
cultural lands will greatly eliminate this 
financial drain in the drawing up from 
the lower soil horizons through the normal 
process of tree growth, the many minor 
plant food elements, and distributing them 
over the land in the form of dropping 
leaves to disintegrate and release their 
minerals for annual crops—so assuring 
the maintenance of prolific crops. 

An agricultural year book from New 
Zealand where a test showed that cattle 
fed on grasses grown on soils not deficient 
in minerals made considerable more weight 
and were of such a higher meat texture 
that the market offered a premium for 
them. The test was caused by an obser- 
vant mind that noticed that trees cut down 
in woodlands adjacent to old pastures, 
and available to cattle, had their leaves 
greedily devoured while luscious grasses 
in the old pasture went untouched. 

These old pastures had been making 
beef and bone for generations without any 
application of mineral elements. Analysis 
of the leaves showed as high as twenty 
per cent minerals by weight, while the 
grasses showed little. Now they are ar- 
ranging to spread the leaves of the forest 
over the fields to replenish the soils. 

Our high pressure economic system 
would hardly embrace such methods as 
practiced in New Zealand, but strains of 
trees with crops as valuable or more so 
than the regular farm crops will stimu- 
late land owners to use them.—John W. 
Hershey, Downingtown, Pennsylvania. 


July, 1933 
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ON THE WARPING OF WOOD 


Sir: In the April issue of Awericyy 
Forests, page 182, under the heading of 
“Ask the Forester,” you answered a ques. 
tion on warping of wood. 

I take exception to your broad basie as. 
sumption that warping is caused by up. 
even drying of wood, or uneven moisture 
pick-up. True (if you change “exterjor” 
to “interior” in line 13 of your answer) 
that is one cause, but it is only one of 
several important causes, chief of whieh 
are given below: 

First, wood shrinks more tangentially 
than radially with respect to the annual 
rings. This is primarily the result of the 
mechanical resistance of the ray cells to 
the normal lateral shrinking and swelling 
in the radial direction of the bulk of the 
cells making up the tree. The ray cells 
are disposed at right angles to the mass 
of cells running lengthwise of the tree 
trunk. <A board or timber cut to inelude 
combinations of radial and _ tangential 
grain will have more or less tendency to 
warp out of shape according to the degree 
of combination of grain. 

The inelusion of so-called “redwood” 
or “compression wood” in the board will 
usually result in warping, since the con- 
pression wood exhibits an unusual degree 
of longitudinal shrinkage. It forms in 
trees apparently as a result of stresses 
on the under sides of leaning trunks, and 
on the lower sides of limbs. It can be 
detected in coniferous timbers quite read- 
ily as a rule by the apparent large per- 
centage of summerwood in certain rings 
of growth, or by the rounded, abnormally 
thickened cell walls when viewed under a 
microscope. 

Carelessly sawed boards with sections 
of cross grain will often warp in place 
unless they are securely held. The cross 
grain introduces uneven width shrinkage 
along the length of a piece. 

Lastly, the first ring or two next to the 
pith center of a tree is made up of wool 
whose behavior is considered “abnormal 
by technologists; at least its behayir 
differs somewhat from that of wood 
laid down at a later growing period. 
Some investigators have even referred 
to this abnormally behaving wood a 
“rubberwood” or “flexwood.” Its ehar- 
acteristic that most concerns the warpilg 
question is that of irregular longitudinal 
shrinkage in many observed cases. Henee, 
any small strip, board or seantling having 
a pith center down one face or edge may 
have a predisposition to warp—sometimes 
even to curl up into a figure “S.” 

These additional common causes for 
warping will no doubt point out that the 
reason for warping of any given board 
may not be simple. Any one factor o 
any combination of factors may be the 
answer.—Frederick H. Vogel, Depatt- 
ment of Forestry, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 
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WHEN the Forest Service wants de- 
pendable stationary power, it takes 
a leaf out of its own book — makes 
use of all the experience gained by 
years of employing portable power. 

Knowing that “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Engines have delivered hour 
upon hour of trouble-free operation 
in tractors and road machines, the 
Forest Service naturally turns to 
them as power for pumps . . . com- 
pressors .. . shovels . . . draglines 
... and electric generators! 

Timberline Lodge on Mt. Hood 
is one of the Forest Service projects 
where “Caterpillar” Diesel Engines 
play a vital part as stationary power. 

Electricity for lighting this mod- 
‘rn winter sports inn is supplied 
entirely by two “Caterpillar” Diesels 
connected to generators! 


Please 


Mention 


Timberline Lodge, Mt. Hood, 


Oregon . . 


- &@ winter sports inn 


built by the co-operative efforts of 
the U. S. Forest Service and the 
Mt. Hood Development Assn. 


Asking and receiving only normal 
care —such as proper lubrication 
and ordinary check-ups for wear 
and tear — “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Engines, like these, have returned 
years of faithful service to hundreds 
of owners; years that have seen but 
a minimum of maintenance and re- 
pairs; years of reliable, willing, eco- 
nomical power on a variety of jobs! 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
PEORIA, ILL. 





The two "Caterpillar Diesel Engines which 

supply electricity for lighting Timberline 

Lodge. "Caterpillar" Diesel Engines are avail- 

able in nine sizes—from 32 to 160 horsepower 

(maximum rating). Generator sets—from 15 
to 80 kilowatts (continuous rating). 





CATERPILLAR 


REC. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DIES EL 


POWER 


DIESEL ENGINES ¢ TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS * ROAD MACHINERY 
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@ Eighth president of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, William Alvord, of California, was elected at the 
Ninth Annual Meeting, held in Washington, D. C., De- 
eember 30, 1890, and served two terms. He followed 
Governor Beaver, of Pennsylvania, in office. The sessions 
were held at the National Museum, in Washington, in 
conjunction with the American Economie Association. 
At the time, the Association was putting all its foree be- 
hind the enactment of the legislation which, as a result 
of its efforts, had been introduced in Congress for the 
protection and reservation of the forests on the publie 
lands, and which had then been referred to a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Public Lands. 
Thus the record shows how first skirmishes in the long 
battle for the eventual establishment of our National 
Forests were carried on. 





OUR PRESIDENTS 


Lover of nature, patron of the arts and sciences and a 
business man of tremendous influence in the early days 
of San Francisco, William Alvord was born in Albany, 
New York, January 3, 1833. He settled in California in 
1853, engaging in merchandising and importing. He be- 
came active in ecivie affairs and was made Mayor of San 
Francisco in 1871. In 1873 he was appointed Park Com- 
missioner and served until 1882, being largely responsible 
for the development of beautiful Golden Gate Park. 
Later appointed Police Commissioner, he served in that 
capacity until 1899, and helped guide the destinies of 
San Francisco through the hazardous days of the “Sand- 
Lot Excitements,” when storm and tumult reigned in the 
city. During the Alvord administration, the Association 
was also actively campaigning for the establishment of 
forest parks in cities and towns, and for the protection 
of Yellowstone National Park against the invasion of any 
railroad, as well as for the extension and boundary pro- 
tection of this Park and of Yosemite and Sequoia. 

Aside from his official duties, Mr. Alvord indulged his 
love of beauty as a member and promoter of the San 
Francisco Art Association and his interest in nature 
found outlet through his active affiliation with The 
American Forestry Association, which he eventually 
served as President in 1890 and 1891. He worked ear- 
nestly for the preservation of woods and forests and used 
his powerful influence as an official of the California 
Academy of Sciences and many other scientific and civie 
organizations to stimulate public interest, activity, and 
education along these lines. William Alvord gave con- 
tinuously and unselfishly of his service and wealth to 
promote the public good. Because of failing health, he 
was forced to relinquish his official activities in 1903 and 
he died on December 21, 1904. 
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THE APPEAL made in this log last month for a eatehy, thought-provoking slogan for 
a new forest fire poster has revealed a great paucity of ideas. Few suggestions have 
been received and those few bear that burnt-out appearance characteristic of old fire 
areas. From far away Hassleholm, Sweden, for example, comes this one—suggested 
for use on a poster depicting a campfire left unextinguished. It is: “This is the forest’s 
prime evil.” 

This slogan, writes the author, “is so vile that it would probably cause much anguish 
among lovers of either poetry or forests, but its innate rottenness should cause it to be 
remembered by any person leaving a campfire unattended.” Fear and precaution, rather 
than modesty, he adds, prompts him to request that his name be not used lest he be 
murdered for “perpetrating such a linguistic atrocity.” Who says the Swedes haven’t 
a sense of safety? 





Governor Benson, of Minnesota, addressing a recent forestry congress in St. Paul, 
made a commendable appeal for the expenditure of Federal relief funds on conservation 
projects that will create permanent natural wealth and at the same time broaden oppor- 
tunities for the unemployed. In citing examples of such projects, however, the governor 
mentioned one which this editor has trouble squaring with good, social economics. 

The State of Minnesota, the governor pointed out, is now selling 50,000,000 feet of 
timber from State trust fund lands each year, the eutting and hauling of which provide 
employment for an average of two months for 4,000 workers each year. By increasing 
these sales fifty or one hundred per cent, the governor would provide two months’ 
employment for an additional 4,000 men. 

Worthy though the objective may be, this reasoning seems to overlook the fact that 
there is already more timber on the market than demand ean consume for a good many 
months to come, and that mills generally are operating at fifty per cent and less capacity. 
Should Minnesota throw an additional 50,000,000 or 100,000,000 feet upon an already 
overloaded market in order to provide an additional 4,000 two months jobs for Minne- 
sotans, the eventual effect, it would appear, would be to put an equal number of men 
elsewhere out of work. 








This may be good economies for Minnesota but how about the rest of the country? 


Gathered around a long table in a Washington office last month a group of some 
twenty representatives of conservation organizations discussed ways and means of block- 
ing passage of the Pope Bill when it comes up at the next session of Congress. This 
bill would open Yellowstone National Park to an irrigation project designed to tap 
Yellowstone Lake for water and irrigation interests in Idaho. There was much talk and 
enlightening discussion as to the unsoundness and technical deficiencies of the proposal 
as an engineering undertaking. 

This was strangely reminiscent of the recent unsuccessful fight to prevent the com- 
mercial use of Rocky Mountain National Park for power and irrigation purposes. In 
that fray, conservationists who tried to prove the project would not mar the park, was 
questionable as an engineering project, ete., got nowhere. Along that line, they never will. 

There is just one stand for conservationists to take when proposals to commercialize 
the National Parks take form and that is that any commercial invasion, whether it be 
sound or unsound in its engineering details, whether it mars the scenery or does not, is 
verboten. From the standpoint of the preservation of the National Parks, this position 
is unassailable — the parks were created to keep commercialism out. If all groups who 
have the welfare of the parks at heart will take that stand, they will win; otherwise, 
they will be beaten by smart attorneys and smart engineers for the other side. 
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The idea behind the building of mighty Boulder Dam was originally expressed in terms 

of cheap power, irrigation, flood control, and domestic water supply. Now a new 

element has entered the picture — recreation. Behind the seven hundred feet of 

masonry the Colorado River has been backed up to form Lake Mead — shown in 

upper left corner of picture above — the greatest man-made body of water in the 

world. Around this lake, but with the mighty structure itself as the chief attraction, 
thousands of Americans may find a new and unique playground 


Lusted S.ates Bureau of Reclamation 
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NECESSITY has seldom mothered an invention which 
has had more far-reaching influence upon man’s natural 
surroundings than the great Boulder Dam. 

The tinkerings of the human race generally have been 
confined, so far as their influences have been concerned, 
to the social and economic realms, but Boulder Dam, in 
addition to bringing important social and economic 
benefits, has actually changed the geography of a wide 
section of the Southwest. It has created a lake which 
is now one of the most prominent features of that terri- 
tory. It has manufactured a unique recreational area 
where none previously existed. 

And necessity was the mother of it all. Plans for a 
great dam on the Colorado River, and eventually the 
construction of Boulder Dam, grew out of the necessity 
for controlling the floods of that erratic and dangerous 
stream; the necessity for providing a regulated water 
supply for about 1,000,000 acres of lands in Arizona 
and California; of the necessity for supplementing the 
domestic water supply of the coastal plains of Southern 
California where nearly 3,000,000 people live; and of 
the requirement for an additional supply of cheap 
power. 

Boulder Dam has been completed and about $114,000,- 
000 of Federal Government money invested in it. Con- 
tracts for the sale of the power have been signed, 
sealed and delivered and already the generators in the 
Boulder Dam power house have been a year at the work 
of turning out energy, the sale of which will repay 
with interest the cost of the construction in fifty years. 

Since February, 1935, when the diversion gates were 
s'ammed shut, Boulder Dam has been controlling the 
Colorado River and the character of the stream for 350 
miles has been changed. No longer below Boulder Dam 
is the river an intermittent stream subject to tremendous 
fluctuation from high flood peaks to a trickling creek. 
Now it is a perennial stream with a rate of flow suffi- 
cient at all times to turn the generators at the dam, to 
supply the needs of the irrigators at Yuma and in the 
Imperial Valley, and to furnish the water needed in the 
homes at Los Angeles and twelve other nearby cities, to 
which it will be carried by the world’s greatest aqueduct 
now nearing completion. 

These things have all been done according to the pre- 
dictions of the engineers who laid out on blueprints the 
great Colorado River Dam. Only with respect to one 
phase of the project and to one of its benefits were the 
engineers taken by surprise. This surprise has proven 
to be a very pleasant surprise indeed. 

The one element in the completed picture which few 
foresaw and which no one anticipated fully has been the 
recreational potentialities found in Lake Mead, the great 
body of water created by the dam. 

Today hardly a tourist crossing the continent to Cali- 
fornia fails to stop over either at Kingman, Arizona, or 
Las Vegas, Nevada, long enough to make the trip to see 
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DAM -- POWER AND PLAY 
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Boulder Dam and to visit Lake Mead. The American 
people—and many foreigners, too—exhibit the same 
curiosity and enthusiasm in the dam and power plant as 
a father displays on Christmas morning when he monop- 
olizes Junior’s toy train. They go by hundreds of 
thousands to ride the elevator 528 feet down from the 
crest to the power plant and to wander through the 
maze of corridors within the great block of concrete 
itself. They go in great numbers to stand on the crest 
and gaze over the parapets into the deep walled canyon 
below the dam. A steady stream of eutomobiles carries 
them across the Colorado River on the bridge the dam 
has formed, and anything which is loose or can be de- 
tached is carried away as a memento of the trip. 

They flock to the beach which has been formed by 
Lake Mead in Hemenway Wash, just above the dam, to 
paddle in the cooling waters in the midst of what was, 
a mere seven years ago, one of the driest, hottest and 
most forbidding deserts in the Southwest. They hire 
boats to ride up through the canyons where none dared 
venture before. They fly in airplanes over the dam and 
canyon country for a better view. They go a thousand 
a day to the wall of Black Canyon where, until 1931, 
since the beginning of history and perhaps since the be- 
ginning of time, no more than a thousand had stood all 
together. 

In short, the American people are displaying a pro- 
prietary interest in the project and give every evidence 
of being proud of its completion and its achievements. 
While this development was not foreseen in full pro- 
portion, the government was not long in making provi- 
sions to accommodate the people. 

Boulder Dam was built by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, of the Department of the Interior. The gates and 
outlets which control the flow of water through the 
penstocks and the diversion works at Boulder Dam are 
operated by the Bureau of Reclamation. Under a co- 
operative arrangement, made quickly when it became 
appareut that Lake Mead would be among our most 
popular recreational areas, the National Park Service, 
of the Department of the Interior, has taken charge of 
the lake. 

The dam needs little description, since so many are 
familiar with its dimensions. It rises 726 feet from the 
lowest point in its foundation to the crest. It contains 
as much masonry as was required to build the pyramid 
of Cheops in Egypt. It is 650 feet thick at the base 
and is of monolithic concrete construction. It is ma- 
jestie and beautiful in its clean functional lines and no 
one as yet—and experts have tried—has made a photo- 
graph which gives the impression of immensity which 
one feels upon seeing the dam. 

Lake Mead, formed by the dam, is the largest man- 
made body of water in the world. When filled to 
capacity it will extend 115 miles upstream and will be 
more than fifteen miles wide at the widest point and 
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Upper — Boulder Canyon, fifteen miles above the Dam. The cliffs rise dramatically 
more than a mile above Lake Mead at this point. (United States Bureau of Reclamation) 
Lower — Typical of the magnificent views down the Colorado River (National Park Service) 











more than 580 feet deep at the deepest place. It will 
contain 30,500,000 acre-feet of water—enough to cover 
the State of New York to a depth of about one foot— 
and enough to provide 5,000 gallons for every person on 
earth. Today the lake is more than one-half full. It 
extends 109 miles upstream and is almost 500 feet deep. 

But it is not the size of Lake Mead which makes it 
an extraordinary attraction. Rather it is its setting. 

From the time the Colorado River was discovered in 
1539 until Boulder Dam was completed, the wild ean- 
yons which Lake Mead now penetrates had been visited 
by only a handful of intrepid explorers. 

“These canyons were discovered in 1776 by Father 
Francisco Garces, who gave the Colorado itsname. In his 
journal Father Garces said: “I halted at the sight of the 
most profound caxones, which ever onward continue.” 

The first American to see them was James Ohio Pat- 
tie, a trapper, who in 1826, after great hardship, made 
kis way along the south rim in returning from the Gulf 
of California. He said: “No mortal has the power of 


>. 


describing the pleasure I felt —— 


At points rocky cliffs rising more than one mile pinch 
the lake until it is less than 300 feet wide. Rugged and 
colorful vistas unmatched elsewhere unfold in con- 
tinuous array as a boating party travels upstream. 

The waters of Lake Mead are clear and deep blue. 
The coffee colored Colorado drops its silt upon pouring 
into the lake above what was once Hell Divers Rapids, 
the scourge of the boatmen who have threaded the 
Grand Canyon. 

Fish have been planted in the lake and it is rapidly 
assuming importance as a sporting center with fishing, 
boating, sailing, aquaplane riding and dude ranches to 
provide attractions. 

3ut the lake has commercial importance comparable 
with the scenic and recreational features. For example, 
in 1934, just one vear before Boulder Dam was com- 
pleted, the Colorado River virtually ran dry. The 
drought which it inflicted upon the irrigated areas in 
that one season cost the farmers who rely upon the 
stream more than $10,000,000. Lake Mead now econ- 





on reaching the point where 
the river emerges from these 
horrid mountains, which so 
cage it up.” 

The first official report of 
efforts to explore the canyons 
was made in 1857 by Lieuten- 
ant Joseph C. Ives of the 
United States Army, who was 
directed to find the head of 
navigation on the Colorado 
River. He reached a_ point, 
traveling northward from Yu- 
ma in a small steamboat, at 
about the site of Boulder Dam. 
In his report Lieutenant Ives 
said: “The region last explored 
is, of course, altogether value- 
less. It can be approached 
only from the south and after 
entering it there is nothing to 
do but leave. Ours was the 
first and doubtless will be the 
last party of whites to visit 
this profitless locality. It seems 
intended by nature that the 
Colorado River along the 
greater portion of its lone and 
majestic way shall be forever 
unvisited and unmolested.” 

These same eanyons which 
so awed the early explorers are 
now easily accessible to all 
from Boulder Dam on Lake 
Mead. The lake extends from 
Black Canyon through Boul- 
der, Iceberg and Travertine 
and into the lower and unvis- 
ited end of the Grand Canyon. 


National Park Service 


Looking up the lower reaches 
of the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado River from Lake 
Mead. The scenic boat trip 
across the lake and up in this 
wild, narrow canyon is one 
of the most inviting features 
of this new playground 



























































tains water sufficient to supply all requirements upon 
the river downstream for four years. The drought of 
1934 can never be repeated. In 1905 and 1906 the 
Colorado River in flood broke its banks and all but 
destroyed the Imperial Valley, an irrigated valley of 
more than 500,000 acres and one of the richest agricul- 
tural areas in California. Since that time the irrigators 
in the Imperial Valley have spent about one million 
dollars a year in maintenance alone on levees designed 
to prevent a repetition of the flood. Lake Mead now 
provides a safety valve on the river and these floods no 
longer can oceur. 





Dam that month. More than two-thirds of them took 
advantage of the guide service provided (for a quarter) 
by the Bureau of Reclamation at the dam and went 
down through the big block of concrete itself into the 
power houses. Nearly one-half of all the tourists also 
visited the beach in Hemenway Wash, where the ever 
courteous National Park rangers are in charge. There 
they swam, went boating, or fished, or participated in a 
less strenuous activity by attending an illustrated lecture 
on the project and the Colorado River and its canyons, 

In 1930 untracked desert surrounded Black Canyon. 
Today it can be approached from Kingman on the 





United States Bureau of Reclamation 


Tourists now enjoy the beach formed by Lake Mead in Hemenway Wash, just above the Dam, in the midst of what 
was, a mere seven years ago, one of the driest, hottest and most forbidding deserts in the Southwest. They hire boats 
to ride up through the canyons where none dared venture before. They fly in airplanes over the dam and canyon 
country for a better view. They go a thousand a day to the wall of Black Canyon where, until 1931, since the begin- 
ning of time, no more than a thousand had stood altogether. In short, the American people are displaying a 
proprietary interest in the project and give eve-y evidence of being proud of its achievements. 


With only one-fourth of the power machinery now 
installed in the power house at the toe of the dam, reve- 
nues to the government from the sale of electrical en- 
ergy generated by water passed from Lake Mead 
average $150,000 a month. Other generators are being 
installed as rapidly as they can be manufactured. Con- 
tracts for the sale of all the power have been completed. 

While the engineers and workmen were busy during 
May with the business of operating the various outlets 
and electrical equipment and of installing more power 
machinery, they moved about, almost unnoticed, among 
the largest number of visitors yet recorded at the proj- 
ect. More than 47,000 persons went to see Boulder 
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South or Las Vegas on the North over paved highways 
and Boulder City, Nevada, built by the Government 
originally to house those employed in building the dam, 
has become a lively little tourist center with an air-con- 
ditioned hotel, with auto and trailer camps and with 
an airport served by a main line transcontinental air 
service. 

The commercial uses of the project have not inter- 
fered with the recreational and educational values of 
Lake Mead and, conversely, the establishment of 4 
unique recreational center at Boulder Dam _ has not 
impaired in any way the purposes for which the project 
was constructed. 
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THE SOUTH LOOKS AT PULPWOOD 


By OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


Governor of South Carolina 


SOME eight years ago, the South- 
ern Edueational Project of The 
American Forestry Association ex- 
tended its activities into South Car- 
olina, and the people of our state 
are grateful for the work done. It 
has been a long time since those 
Project messengers of conservation 
reached into the backwood sections 
of our state, as well as the states 
of Georgia, Florida and Mississippi, 
and implanted the seeds of forestry 
in the minds of our rural people. Much has happened in 
those eight years. Trees planted as a result of that 
educational campaign are today approaching timber 
size; interest in fire control, engendered by the motion 
pictures shown on the sides of turpentine stills, has 
shown results in many cases. 

When these motion picture trucks carried their mes- 
sage of conservation to the people, our citizens were 
planting less than 500,000 forest tree seedlings in an 
effort to reforest idle areas. Less than 500,000 acres 
were under any form of cooperative forest fire control; 
and the only markets available were the markets for 
logs of sawmill size. 

Much water has passed under the bridge since those 
days. According to the report of the state forester of 
South Carolina, more than 20,000,000 forest tree seed- 
lings, sufficient to reforest 20,000 acres, were produced 
last year for distribution to landowners in our state; 
and during the present winter approximately 4,250,000 
acres of forest land are under some form of coopera- 
tive forest fire control. And instead of markets for 
saw logs alone, the pulp mills coming into the South 
have provided a market for small materials, the results 
of forest thinnings, and have thus opened the way to 
the practice of real forestry with a minimum of long- 
time financing. We feel that many of these things had 
their beginning in the educational program of The 
American Forestry Association, and we are grateful for 
these efforts that have been made in our behalf. 

The history of the South and the situation in the 
South has been very largely the history of South Caro- 
lina. That history, from an economic standpoint, has 
been a rather hectic history. Our indigo industry, long 
the hope of the early colonists, has passed completely 
from the picture; our rice fields, which once produced 
the seeds that renewed the life of the rice industry in 
China, are today flooded with water and grown up to 
marsh grass and trees. Our Sea Island cotton industry, 
producing two bales to the acre, worth $500 a bale, has 
disappeared under the ravages of the boll weevil; we 
have seen our big timber disappear before the ax and 
the sawmill, and as the big sawmills closed down we 
witnessed, in one county, 1,400 out of 2,400 families go 
on relief, 

Our short staple cotton industry today is threatened 
by the onslaught of the boll weevil, by unwise land use 
practices, by erosion, and by chemical research in the 
production of cellulose. This research today advises 
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that short staple cotton cannot compete with the cellu- 
lose of the pine tree unless we can raise short staple 
cotton for four cents a pound, and we cannot raise cot- 
ton for twice that amount. Today the average produc- 
tion of cotton for the State of South Carolina is less 
than one-sixth of a bale an acre, and great economists 
have told us that a civilization cannot be built or main- 
tained upon cotton land that produces but one-sixth of 
a bale an acre. The average annual per capita income 
of our rural resident is $129; sixty-five per cent of our 
farmers are tenants. Yes, our economic history has left 
much to be desired. 

We have come to realize these facts, and as a result 
have started to analyze the resources which we possess 
and have attempted to plan for the future which is be- 
fore us. We look over our state and find that six and 
one-half acres out of every ten are in forest land, and 
that probably not more than one and one-half acres are 
actually engaged in the production of annual crops in 
any single year out of those original ten. And we 
search about us in an effort to find a source of addi- 
tional wealth. Our only matural resource is our soil, 
together with an abundant rainfall, a long growing sea- 
son, and a climate suitable for the production of several 
crops. We seek about for new crops and we cannot 
find them; and yet, right before our eyes is the very 
crop for which that soil and that climate is best suited. 
We have not been treating those trees as a crop. We 
have been permitting them to “just grow.” If we look 
into our situation further we realize that we have ex- 
pected to derive from one and one-half acres of our 
soil the wealth from which must come the carrying 
charges—the interest and the taxes—of the other seven 
and one-half. In other words, we have taken advantage 
of but fifteen per cent of the resource the Almighty 
has given us. 

In the past, throughout a large part of South Caro- 
lina, our small farmers have been able to find additional 
employment in the woods and at the sawmill, and they 
have secured some wealth from the virgin timber upon 
their grounds. Today, however, we find that those for- 
ests are gone. We have used our timber in the educa- 
tion of our sons, and upon our son’s return from school 
he has found a depleted resource and a depleted income. 
All of these things have been known to our leaders for 
some time. Our masses, however, were content to stake 
their hope in cotton. 

The advent of the pulp mills has created a new era in 
South Carolina and in the South. They have brought 
home to our people, by reason of their tremendous con- 
sumption of wood, by reason of their utilization of small 
timber, and by reason of the income provided to the 
small land owner, the real importance of forest lands. 
Today pulpwood represents a real rival for King Cot- 
ton. Forty-four pulp mills in the far South. with an 
annual eapacity of 3,058,000 cords of wood, present 
today a real asset to the people of the South. But at 
the same time they dramatically call attention to the 
fact that no asset is without its liability. 

In cooperation with the United States Forest Service, 
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we have studied the situation pretty thoroughly in South 
Carolina. A thorough forest survey has been under 
way for several years, and from figures just released we 
know pretty nearly where we stand in our forest budget. 
We know the figures from that survey show there is 
actually a deficit between the amount of pine timber 
being consumed annually and the amount of pine timber 
being grown in the whole South, and we cannot help 
but stop and think of the result of any program which 
contemplates living beyond our budget. In some areas 
the situation is much worse than in others, but we can- 
not continue to remove 3,058,000 cords of wood in the 
South—the production, under present conditions, of 
9,000,000 acres of forest land—for one industry alone 
without creating some form of social and economie dis- 
turbance, particularly if we are to continue under the 
same program of removal that has been carried on in 
the past. 

There have recently been located in our state two of 
the largest pulp mills in the entire South. We welcome 
those pulp mills, and we recognize the real assistance 
which exists in their payrolls and in their purchasing 
power. Three other mills are buying in our state and 
the construction of a fourth is contemplated in Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, not far from our northern 
boundary. Here again we welcome the additional mar- 
kets for our products, but according to the forest sur- 
vey just mentioned some additional steps must be taken 
if we are to avert the policy of devastation that has 
characterized our forest industries in the past. 

The situation is particularly serious in the coastal 
area of South Carolina. Betwecn the Atlantic Ocean 
and our Sandhill region there are standing today some 
45,000,000 cords of pine timber. According to the fig- 
ures provided by the forest survey, more than 929,999 
cords more are being consumed in that section each year 
than are being grown. This deficit can come but from 
one place—from the 45,000,000 cords of capital stock. 
Obviously we cannot continue to eat our cake and have 
it too, and under present conditions of utilization, under 
present conditions of growth, sooner or later we must 
be confronted with depletion of pine timber. 

In the Piedmont section of South Carolina the situa- 
tion is not quite so bad. A surplus of pine exists. 
And to the casual observer one might well say the situ- 
ation there is safe. But what are the facts? 

In one area of 430,000 acres seventy-five per cent is 
forest land, and I submit to you that in an area com- 
prising over 322,000 acres of forest land there is room, 
under a wise program of the utilization of timber re- 
sources, for permanent industry, permanent salaries, 
stabilized property values and tax base, and an abun- 
dance of small profitable farms worked, whole or on 
part time; that there is room for real homes with the 
peace and contentment that goes with security — not 
security from a benevolent government but security 
based upon man’s ability to earn his own way by the 
sweat of his own brow when the opportunity presents. 
On the contrary, however, seventy-five per cent of the 
people living within that area are share croppers, ten- 
ants, or squatters; ninety per cent of the buildings have 
leaky roofs; ninety per cent are without any sort of 
toilet facilities whatsoever; eighty per cent are without 
sereens; pellagra is rampant; the majority of the 
women, through lack of care at childbirth, are suffering 
from chronic ailments of some sort; less than thirty per 
cent of the children are in school. The whole area is 
within a unit being purchased by the National Forest 
Reservation Commission, and instead of being a com- 
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munity stabilized and secure on its own merits, the 
only jobs available are the jobs offered by the United 
States Forest Service in its program of rehabilitation 
within the area. This, mind you, is in a territory in 
which we have a surplus of pine timber, where 320,000 
acres of land are capable of producing a million dol- 
lars’ worth of timber a year indefinitely. Yet not a job 
is available. These conditions are quite general 
throughout the South, the result of industrial activity 
without regard to the future. 

Now return to the coastal country of South Carolina. 
Here a deficit of 1,000,000 cords a year, coming out of 
a capital of 45,000,000 cords, confronts us. The ques- 
tion may easily be raised “shall South Carolina permit 
the continuation of that treatment of forest lands which 
has resulted in insecure and non-permanent conditions, 
or will she take the necessary steps to see that such 
conditions are not repeated?” I believe that I can speak 
for the people of South Carolina and of the South 
when I say that South Carolina and the South will not 
permit such conditions to be repeated. We will not see 
communities built, property values inflated, and big 
payrolls created upon which will be built an unstable 
commercial program, only to have that program wiped 
out because of the exhaustion of the raw material 
through the selfishness of a few and the short-sighted- 
ness of many. We have seen too much of that in the 
past. 

The question then arises, if social and economic wel- 
fare is to be protected, what steps should be taken? 
Let me first clarify my stand with regard to the pulp 
industry itself. The pulp industry alone is not to blame 
for any of the ghost villages, the abandoned railroads, 
the devastated areas now found in the South, nor are 
they alone to be blamed in the future. Here again the 
situation in some areas is different from that in others, 
but throughout the South as a whole the actual con- 
sumption by the pulp mills is not by any means the 
bulk of consumption. In South Carolina, where the 
situation is intensified, the capacity consumption of the 
pulp mills is approximately one-half of that which goes 
into fuel wood. It is only sixty per cent of the amount 
consumed by sawmills, and it is my understanding that 
small sawmills use very nearly as much as the pulp 
mills. None of these figures take into consideration the 
tremendous quantities of wood that go into railroad ties, 
poles and piling, tobacco wood, cooperage, veneer and 
shingles. Pulpwood in South Carolina represents only 
twenty-two per cent of the total production of forest 
products. 

It might be well to add that probably more than any 
other wood using industry in the South, the pulp indus- 
try has taken the first steps toward a program of indus- 
try organization directed at reasonable cutting prac- 
tices and a sustained use of land for production of 
crops. It is true that requirements adopted have been 
the very minimum, too small to be of much practical 
value, and the enforcement of those rules has left much 
to be desired. Nevertheless, a step has been made. It 
is well, therefore, to recognize that the effect pulp mills 
have had on the South, and the effect they will have 
upon the social and economic welfare of our people, 
have been primarily to provide the straw that breaks the 
eamel’s back and to eall attention graphically to the 
necessity for better treatment of forest lands. 

To return to the question of how devastation can be 
avoided and how industry and property values and pay- 
rolls may be stabilized—first, there must come an In- 
erease in the production of forest products. Foresters 
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tell us that the forest lands in the South are capable 
of producing more than three times the amount of wood 
they are producing today. In reality, this is the only 
step that needs to be taken in order to stabilize our 
industries and to insure new ones. All other steps are 
supplementary to the increasing of production. The 
next question to arise is how this growth can be in- 
creased. The elimination of fire from the woods, better 
cutting practices, and the application of the simple 
principles of forest management are all that need be 
desired. It is very simple to make such a statement, 
but a second question immediately follows: Whose re- 
sponsibility is it to see that these things are done? 

It is my opinion that responsibility for increasing 
forest growth is three-fold. First and foremost is the 
responsibility of the land owner. It is his responsibility 
to sell only such mterial as is representative of the 
growth on his particular tract, that his areas are not 
denuded, that fire is kept out of his property, that 
grazing by cattle is restricted, and that forest manage- 
ment principles are applied. 

The second responsibility falls upon industry. Not 
upon the pulp mills alone, nor the pole or piling con- 
cerns, but upon all forest industries. It is the respon- 
sibility of industries to adopt—within each industry— 
reasonable cutting practice rules, to see that those rules 
are enforced, to see that a fair price is paid for their 
product, and to correlate individual activities with the 
activities of other industries. Industry must not set up 
a program that considers only the liquidation of its in- 
vestment. Industry must recognize the social and eco- 
nomic welfare of the community. 

The third responsibility? Forest fires do not stop at 
property lines, individual property owners are not al- 
ways capable of controlling the fire situation, land own- 
ers, In many eases, do not understand the simple plans 
of forest management. Therefore, there is the respon- 
sibility of government. 

Forestry is not entirely a local problem; it is a 
county, state and national one, and government—county, 
state and national—should contribute to its solution, 
contribute to such educational and service measures as 
may be necessary in order to guarantee the adequate 
handling of forest lands. Government should contribute 
more substantially than it has in the past in a program 
of forest fire control; it should participate in a pro- 
gram that contemplates the establishment of state for- 
ests for demonstration purposes and for purposes of 
research. Government should participate in a program 
for the utilization of those vast areas of sub-marginal 
lands throughout the entire South upon which timber 
represents financially the most valuable crop. 


But the activities of government cannot stop there. 
Government is the safeguard of the people. There can 
be but one fundamental controlling fact before govern- 
ment—forest lands must be kept productive! There is 
no such thing as the regulation of a pulp mill nor of a 
sawmill. Regulation, in the final analysis, must be con- 
cerned with the forest crop itself, and the land upon 
which it stands, and the owner of that land. Regula- 
tion, in the final analysis, must tell the land owner what 
to do. In addition, regulation of the land owner will 
seriously interfere with the operations of industry. 
Therefore, regulation is to be avoided if possible. But 
regulation will not be necessary if industry can agree 
within itself that something really needs to be done. 
Self-imposed regulations should and can answer the 
problem, with adequate assistance from government, but 
if industry fails to adopt these self-regulation measures, 
if industry fails to act, then government must step into 
the picture. 

Visualize, if you can, the millions of acres of forest 
lands in the South, interspersed with farms, in many 
cases, of doubtful quality as to soil. Visualize the vast 
areas of desolation, of erosion, of unpainted homes, un- 
esthetic surroundings, and low educational standards. 
Visualize the vast quantities of unskilled labor repre- 
sented by the colored race, the low income, the low 
wages, the low purchasing power. 

Consider, then, the potentialities of that vast domain 
of forest lands—the long growing season, the abundant 
rainfall, the prolific fast growing timber species, its 
proximity to markets. 

Realize, if you will, that within that area can be pro- 
duced, under a reasonable system of forest protection 
and management, all the raw material eastern America 
needs today. And with that production consider that 
there must come increased jobs, increased payrolls, sta- 
bilized land values, permanent homes and industries. 
Without that production we must watch our present in- 
dustries disappear, we must lose the supplementary 
labor so important to our small farms, we must see a 
continuation of low income for our rural people, our 
social structure continue at its low level. 

Then raise again the question as to the social and 
economie aspect of the development of pulpwood and 
other forest industries in the South, and I say to you 
that the social and economie development in the rural 
South depends to a very large degree upon the wise, 
conservative use of the greatest resource that the Al- 
mighty has given us—our forest lands. And I repeat, 
our people are awake to that fact and they cannot and 
will not see that resource destroyed. 





Northwest, Washington, D. C. 





IS PUBLIC REGULATION OF PRIVATE FOREST LANDS NEEDED? 


If so, what form should it take? To promote constructive consideration, The American Forestry Association at its 63rd 
Annual Meeting at Old Point Comfort, Virginia, May 5, 6, and 7, presented a panel discussion of this question, bringing 
together leaders in the fields of both forest conservation and industry. 


Among them were F. A. Silcox, Chief of the United States Forest Service, who, in his annual report for 1937 pro- 
posed that public regulation be made one of three major policies in a national program of forestry; Karl A. Swen- 
ning, of the American Pulpwood Association; F. C. Pederson, of the Association of State Foresters; Julian M. McGowin, of 
the W.T. Smith Lumber Company of Alabama; S. T. Dana, Dean of the School of Forestry and Conservation of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and W. B. Greeley, of the West Coast Lumbermen's Association. 


The discussion served the valuable end of clarifying attitudes, of bringing into sharp relief the more important 
elements of the public regulation question, and of reducing that question to more concrete terms and proposals. A 
full report of this discussion and of other timely papers presented at the meeting, in printed form, is now available. 
Copies may be obtained, at fifteen cents each, by writing The American Forestry Association, 919 Seventeenth Street, 
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Photograph by Gabriel Moulin 


The Pacific Ocean and off-shore rocks — viewed through silhou- 
ettes of Monterey Cypress — from the North Point of the Reserve 





POINT LOBOS RESERVE 


By 


NEWTON B. DRURY 


“THE greatest meeting of land and water in the world.” 

Extravagant praise to be accorded any one portion 
of the earth’s surface; yet these are the words of a noted 
student of landscape, the painter Francis McComas. 
And there are many who agree with him that on Point 
Lobos, a tree-clad headland of the California seacoast, 
three miles south of Carmel, there have been brought to 
a distinguished climax many elements that make for 
landscape beauty and significance. 


Vista of "The Pinnacle’ — through the edge of Cypress Grove on Cypress Headland 


Deriving its name from the colonies of California and 
Steller’s sea lions whose hoarse barkings are carried 
inland from the off-shore rocks, Punta de los Lobos 
Marinos (point of the “seawolves” to the early Span- 
lards) has scientific interest because these two species 
here coincide; beeause it holds the farthest-north breed- 
ing place of the California Brown Pelican; because of 
the many other forms of land and marine life remaining 
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here undisturbed, exhibiting remarkable relationship to 
their environment and to each other. But the outstand- 
ing distinction of the point—and the element which 
makes most for its unique atmosphere—unquestionably 
lies in the presence here, associated with other diverse 
plant life, of the sole remaining natural grove of Cupres- 
sus macrocarpa, the Monterey Cypress, widely distrib- 
uted in earlier geological time, but now in its native state 
making a last stand in the Monterey region. 


Photograph by Emerson Knight 


Clinging precariously to the cliffs above the surf, 
shaped into picturesque forms by wind and weather, 
shrouded sometimes in the smoke of drifting fog, the 
living trees rich green in foliage, the dead ones standing 
stark in silhouette, their bleached white twisted branches 
red with algae, these cypresses are the characteristic 
note in a landscape beloved of artists for its form and 
color, and the dramatic story revealed by its oceanward 
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pinnacles—the never-ending conflict between 
sea and land. 

It was recognition of such distinction that in- 
spired the State of California, after long nego- 
tiations and at considerable cost, to acquire 
Point Lobos with the purpose of preserving it 
as part of the nation’s heritage of beauty. 

Escaping almost miraculously from the de- 
struction of native landscape values that had 
occurred around it, passing from owner to 
owner who regarded it lightly—once in the free- 
and-easy days of the Mexican regime lost as 
the stake in a game of cards—site of a whaling 
station, shipment point for a coal mine, laid out 
on paper as a townsite with its harsh gridiron 
of streets, grazed over by cattle, occasionally 
burned—this rare and exceptional landscape 
was finally acquired by an owner, who fully 
appreciated its value, and when it passed into 
the trusteeship of the State fortunately still 
held most of its essentially primitive character, 

Yet when the State acquired Point Lobos, 
apprehension as to its future still remained. 
Residents of Carmel, quaint and leisurely vil- 
lage which had long been a refuge for votaries 
of the arts, held up their hands in horror at 
the prospect of a state park. They visioned 
formal paths and artificial masonry, net-works 


Left — Looking south toward Bird Rocks and 
the Santa Lucia Range from Point Lobos 


Below — The calm beauty of the Pacific beyond 
the rock-guarded west shore of Cypress 
Headland on the Reserve 
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of roads and the frantie rush of automobile 
traffic, the din of crowds, the nondescript 
structures of eatch-penny concessions and tour- 
ist camps. All, they feared, to the loss of more 
precious, but more fragile things—the spell, the 
mystery, the beauty of this site. 

‘The Carmelites sighed with relief, therefore, 
and so did nature-lovers throughout the nation, 
when the Commission set its face against these 
possibilities, pledging for all time that Point 
Lobos would be a “reserve”—a property held 
in trust as nature had designed it. For they 
concluded that it was in the public interest to 
keep this land unmodified, even at the cost of 
considerable restriction of use, as thus only 
could its highest values be perpetuated. 

Even so, the declaration of such a policy was 
not enough. What were the values? How could 
they be protected for people of many genera- 
tions to enjoy? This was the complex question 
confronting the California State Park Com- 
mission. 

Gladly, therefore, the park authorities availed 
themselves of the offer of the Save-the-Red- 
woods League, with financial assistance from 
the Carnegie Institution’ of Washington under 
the leadership of its President, Dr. John C. 
Merriam, to make a thorough study, to formu- 


Right — "The Veteran" — a beautiful specimen 
of Monterey Cypress, making its last stand 
on the cliffs at Point Lobos 


Below — Looking across Cypress Grove toward 
Big and Little Dome 
Photographs by Gabriel Moulin 
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Right — Brown Pelicans in flight 


Below — Brandt's Cormorants on their nests at Bird Rocks 


Below — Sea Lions or "Sea Wolves," from which the Spanish name of Point Lobos, 
Punta de los Lobos Marinos or "Point of the Sea Wolves", derives 





Center Oval — Lovely Ceanothus, one of the three hundred species of plants 
found on the Reserve 


Photographs by L. Williams 


Above — Young California Pelicans 


Photograph by Gabriel Moulin 








late a policy, and to recommend a plan. An advisory 
committee of scientists, artists and conservationists was 
formed, its chairman President Ray Lyman Wilbur of 
Stanford University. Specialists in many fields were 
engaged to make sustained observations, and to prepare, 
as it were, an inventory of all values possessed by Point 
Lobos, both material and intangible. Frequent confer- 
ences on the ground were held by the committee and its 
advisors, to determine the inter-relation and proper 
evaluation of all the findings. It was not enough to map 
the topography, to analyze the geological structures, to 
plot the vegetative cover, to chronicle the 300 species of 
plants, 178 species of vertebrate animals, eighty-eight 
species of marine invertebrates along the shore and in 
the tidal pools, the many species of seaweed and marine 
algae. The normal balance of conditions favorable to 
the persistence of each plant and animal species had to 
be studied. More, the relation of this balance to human 
use of the area had to be gauged. 

It would be easy to become tiresome in recounting the 
findings of the specialists in geology, botany, zoology, 
forestry, ecology, plant pathology—even archeology, and 
early history, each of whom contributed significant facts; 
the plotting and analysis of esthetic effects involved in 
the pattern and composition of the landscape; the study 
of forees, whether natural or artificial, which might tend 
to lessen or destroy the qualities that all these interrelated 
factors produced. 

It took two years to prepare an 850-page typewritten 
volume embodying these reports and studies, and then to 
Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, well known landscape archi- 
tect, and his co-worker, Mr. George B. Vaughan, fell the 
task of correlating the findings and making a plan the 
object of which was, with the minimum of disturbance 
of natural conditions, to afford those visiting Point Lobos 
the maximum enjoyment of its most worthwhile values. 

The Park Commission and the Advisory Committee 
had before them ample warnings. They had observed 
the fate of other celebrated landscapes, whose fame and 
popularity had carried the seeds of their destruction. 
In their own state parks—in the Coast Redwoods of 
Humboldt County, where steadily the roadside had been 
conventionalized and cheapened, as increasing pressure 
of tourist traffic had induced “improvement” of the Red- 
wood Highway; at the Big Basin Redwoods of Santa 
Cruz County, the central grove of which a generation 
ago was rich in all the attributes of the primitive, the 
forest floor carpeted with ferns and flowering plants; 
but which today, frequented by milling throngs, contain- 
ing structures strangely out of keeping with the stately 
Redwoods, presents in places an aspect bare as the 
ground beneath a cireus tent. In the California Sierra, 
where one after another the last fastnesses were being 
penetrated by automobile roads, destruction following in 
their wake. Even in Yosemite, still incomparable, they 
witnessed the steady and inexorable operation of the law 
of diminishing returns, the disappearance when sought 
by many, of qualities which in the past had given 
Yosemite its fame. The dictum of Robert Burns, that 

... “pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flower, the bloom is sped,” 
surely states the situation of some of the areas of great- 
est natural beauty in California. 

What to do—or not to do—in a democracy, in order 
to perpetuate for the public of today and tomorrow, in 
undiminished freshness, the perishable qualities of its 
own property? 

That was the delicate problem to which the advisory 
committee addressed themselves. Observing trends else- 
where in the same field, they determined to escape if 
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possible some pitfalls into which others had fallen, to 
avoid some fetishes that had been set up in the admin- 
istration of public lands; to resist the pressure of scenic 
showmanship which measures success in revenue or at- 
tendance; of recreational enthusiasm, which considers 
that piece of level land wasted which is not teeming 
with citizens engaged in healthful and innocent outdoor 
sports, regardless of their appropriateness to the site; 
of virtuosity, the aim of which is to “gild the lily” or 
remake nature’s design in keeping with the preconceived 
notions of well-meaning individuals or groups, for the 
glory of themselves and their technique—or merely to 
satisfy an itch to monkey with the landscape; of made- 
work projects, exulting in new-found resources, more 
designed for expenditure of money than expenditure of 
thought; of that democracy complex which holds that if 
a piece of property belongs to the public, they have an 
inalienable and limitless right to use it, even if they 
use it up. 

Extreme as some of these things sound, they all rep- 
resent tendencies that have lessened the real value of 
public properties grouped loosely under the term of 
“parks”; not through any lack of efficiency in operation, 
but largely because of the absence of a clear-cut reali- 
zation of policy and purpose. It was to remedy such a 
situation that the California State Park Commission 
adopted the Point Lobos Master Plan. 

“To keep at a high level of perfection the unique natu- 
ral conditions upon which the greatest values of Point 
Lobos depend, in order to make these permanently avail- 
able for the enjoyment, education and inspiration of the 
publie.” 

Thus was the purpose stated, and thus was the policy 
determined, both for development and use. Its guiding 
principle was moderation. Existing conditions were 
changed as little as possible, and these only in the in- 
terest of restoring naturalness or checking destructive 
tendencies. Automobile roads, for instance, were reduced 
from 16,000 to 8,000 feet, and their scars removed, with- 
out lessening their main function of -earrying visitors 
within reasonable distance of important points. Park- 
ing places were located after careful study. The finer 
areas are to be entered only on foot, over unobtrusive 
trails which follow the logical course of travel and lead 
to features of greatest beauty and interest, as determined 
by the analysis of the property. Entrance is free, except 
that the Commission has retained as a protective measure 
an automobile toll of fifty cents per ear, which has the 
three-fold merit of providing enough revenue for ad- 
ministration, weeding out casual travellers who are not 
genuinely interested, and giving enhanced appreciation 
of an experience through having paid for it. Marauders 
of the landscape, it is found, do not so readily mobilize 
on foot. 

Camping and gatherings of the convention type, be- 
cause of their destructive effects, cannot be permitted, 
but picnicking is provided for in least perishable por- 
tions of the reserve, such as the ocean shore and beaches. 
Rules against destruction of plant and animal life are 
explained and interpreted by the staff, as well’ as. en- 
forced. Protection from an extreme hazard has required 
that there be no fires or smoking. “Clean up” for fire 
protection or other purposes has been practised with re- 
straint. The scientists have discovered important func- 
tions of the brush and grasslands as the habitat for 
small mammals and many species of birds. Structures 
and all artificial intrusions have been kept to the mini- 
mum necessary to administration, and so placed that 
they will not mar any important element in the picture. 

As to protection, one emergency has already been re- 
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vealed by the studies of plant patholo- 
gists. It is the threat of the recently- 
discovered cypress canker, deadly foe 
of the Monterey Cypress, which if 
it takes hold at Point Lobos, will 
destroy the most distinctive feature. 
Discovery of this plant disease 
within two miles of the reserve led 
to definite and aggressive measures. 
Trained crews furnished by the Na- 
tional Park Service CCC combed sur- 
rounding territory for at least ten 
miles in every direction to detect, and 
remove from all plantations of Mon- 
terey Cypress, those diseased trees 
from which the spores might be trans- 
mitted by wind or birds, and a pro- 
tective zone has been established 
wherein systematic examination and 
eradication will be carried on. 

Already in many parts of Califor- 
nia the planted eypresses, so impor- 
tant in our landseape, are believed to 
be doomed, so far had this disease 
advanced before its menace was 
realized. There is no discovered cure. 
It may be that in its type locality 
the Monterey Cypress will make its 
last stand, saved only in Point Lobos 
Reserve from total extinetion. 

All this, and much more, in the 
way of protective procedure is being 
interpreted and explained to the vis- 
iting public, and embodied in a basic 
publication; artists, writers, stu- 
dents of flora and fauna, are encour- 
aged to make this their headquarters, 
so that steadily at Point Lobos there 
may grow a tradition favorable to 
the established objectives. As to re- 
sults from the Point Lobos program, 
California park authorities are op- 
timistic and encouraged. Success thus 
far has been assured by the complete 
understanding and sympathy of the 
state park administrators. Their plans 
are being carried out ably by Warden 
R. A. Wilson. Scientists and others 
who contributed to the plan, upon 
revisiting the area, are impressed by 
the progress thus far in maintaining 
and restoring natural conditions. 
Displays of spring wildflowers in the 
undisturbed meadows and on grassy 
slopes were never more colorful. 
Marine life in the tidal pools along 
the coast remains in undiminished in- 
terest. The pine woods are a refuge 
for the many creatures whose pres- 
ence gives meaning to the total spee- 
tacle. That “mosaic of many ele- 
ments” spoken of by Dr. John C. 
Merriam as representing important 
human values in a concept of nature 
and the primitive, is being held in- 
tact, we hope, for countless genera- 





Gabriel Moulin 
In the heart of the grove on Cypress Headland, Po’nt Lobos Reserve 


tions to enjoy. Certain it is that the Point Lobos pro- tem of seventy state parks, built up within the past ten 
gram has significance, not only in determining the fu- years to safeguard outstanding natural features not al- 
ture trend here, but in setting the pattern for the ad- ready included in National Parks and Forests. Notable 
ministration of other possessions in the California sys- among these, to give a few (Continuing on page 336) 
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. THE FARMWOODS? - 





THE dramatic history of commercial lumbering in 
the United States has greatly overshadowed the im- 
portant part played by farm woodlots in filling na- 
tional wood requirements. Even today few people 
realize that a third of all the forest land remaining in 
this country is now in farmwoods and practically one- 
third of the timber of all kinds now being eut comes 
from farms. 

For much the same reason, public agitation to halt 
destructive lumbering on the commercial timberlands and 
to reforest the vast areas of wild land, laid bare by ax 
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One of the few well- 
managed woodlots in 
the Lake States. 
White Pines, six 
inches in diameter 
in 1908, are now 
tweive inches. It has 
not been grazed 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH - 


e By R. N. CUNNINGHAM 


White pine, nearly 
sawtimber size, pre- 
maturely cut as pulp- 
wood. Worth eight 
to ten dollars stump- 
age as sawtimber, its 
value as pulp is only 
two dollars 


and fire, has served to obscure the conditions and trends 
in the farmwoods. It has been assumed that farmwoods 
would take care of themselves. 

Evidence now coming to light from the national For- 
est Survey and other investigations indicates that this 
is not a safe assumption. In fact there is reason to be- 
lieve that current practices in the farmwoods are re- 
ducing their productivity in a large way and may lead 
eventually to permanent deforestation. 

Figures collected by the United States Census and by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economies testify to the im- 
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portance of woodlots on the 
American farm. The timber crop 
in 1929 was valued at $242,042,- 
000. Over two and one-half mil- 
lion farm families benefited from 
the sale or use of five billion feet 
of sawlogs, fifteen million cross 
ties, thirty-four million cords of 
fuelwood, ninety-nine million 
fence posts, one and one-half 
million cords of pulpwood, and 
three million poles. 

What the statisties fail to re- 
veal is how much of this income 
represents current yield from 
productive forest land and how 
much is destructive liquidation of 
the woodland itself. If condi- 
tions in the Lake States are fair- 
ly representative of the country 
as a whole, a considerable pro- 
portion of current cutting and 
use is leading to deterioration of 
the forest land. 

Many of the original hardwood 
groves in southern Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota sur- 
vived the early day lumbering ac- 
tivities. Then the search was 
mainly for white and Norway 
pine, and except where timber 
obstructed the plow, cutting in 
the farmwoods was moderate and 
not destructive. But now that 
the commercial pineries have 
gone, the farmwoods are begin- 
ning to suffer their heaviest 
losses. While the northwoods 
show signs of eventual, though 
slow recovery, many of the farm 
groves seem destined to per- 
manent destruction. 

In Minnesota, for example, 
there are 5,383,000 acres elassi- 
fied by the census as farm wood- 
land, but so heavily have these 
lands been cut and pastured that 
they scarcely deserve a forest 
classification. Sampling surveys 
made by the United States For- 
est Service revealed that one- 
third of the so-called woodland 
was essentially brush, marsh, or 
stump pasture. Another third 
was lightly restocked land prin- 
cipally of the aspen, serub oak, 
or semi-swamp types. Less than 
ten per cent consisted of mer- 
chantable sawtimber stands. 
Even this small residue of mer- 
chantable timber has been 
thinned and deteriorated through 
removal of the best trees year 
after year. 

Conditions in the other Lake 
States are essentially the same. 
Each year, hundreds of acres of 
thrifty young timber are laid 
bare by tie eutting or pulpwood 
operations. Each year thousands 
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Young Jack pine on Wisconsin woodland being ruthlessly slashed for pulp — 
sticks less than three inches in diameter 





Deforested hillsides encourage erosion. Slopes above twenty-five per cent 
gradient in southwestern Wisconsin must be protected to avoid gullying 
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Small portable mills are eating holes in southern Wisconsin farmwoods. A typical 
14-inch oak tie tree with two 8-foot cuts returns thirty cents to the farmer 
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of acres are subjected to high-grading operations with 
only cull trees left in possession of the ground. Each 
year, at least eighty per cent of the farmwoods are 
trampled and browsed by livestock with the result that 
reproduction is generally lacking. 

The ill effects of mismanagement are most strikingly 
apparent along the Mississippi River in southwestern 
Wisconsin and adjacent Minnesota. On account of the 
nature of the soil, denuded slopes are seriously eroded. 
Many fields have been completely destroyed. Silt and 
gravel have been washed into the streams and on the 
farms below. Spring rains normally held in check by 
the forested “river breaks” or upper stream slopes are 
now dumped directly into the Mississippi and contribute 
to the flood problems lower down. Every acre of steep 
land deforested or heavily pastured adds to this acute 
erosion situation. 

The causes of misuse of farmwoods can be traced 
largely to faulty publie land policies, lack of general 
understanding of the best methods of management and 
more recently to the depression. 

The first two decades of the twentieth century were 
periods of rapid agricultural expansion in the Lake 
States. State agencies participated with local booster 
organizations to bring colonists to the region. Sand 
plains were cleared, swamps were drained and thousands 
of settlers were enticed into the northerly wooded see- 
tions of the States. Virtually no land was too poor to 
be considered a potential farm and naturally little pro- 
tection was given to the interspersed forest cover. 

The agricultural boom has passed but many of the 
problems created by it are still with us. Broad forest 
districts are occupied by a sparse and ill-equipped farm- 
ing population. Many of these seattered settlers, with 
little capital and only a few acres cleared, are hard 
pressed to make a living from ordinary agricultural 
pursuits and they turn to woods work as a side line. The 
farm woodlands, already cut-over by lumbermen, are 
now being scraped clean of pulp, ties, poles, and other 
marketable products. Timber is usually eut before it 
is economically ripe so there is no accumulated growing 
stock. 

The contagious optimism of the farming boom still 
persists in many localities and it is not uncommon to 
find settlers who consider beneficial any forest fire that 
sweeps over the cut-over lands and destroys stumps, 
snags, and young timber. Each farmer is attempting to 
clear a few acres each year and not all take pains to 
confine the brush-burning fires to the land being cleared. 
As a result, these northern farmwoods are mostly in a 
deplorable condition. 

In the southern part of the States which are more 
truly woodlot country, good timber is also on the wane. 
Dairy farming is predominant in this section, and com- 
petition between pasture and woods is usually resolved 
in favor of the former. Up to a certain point, this has 
been a natural and desirable trend, but no one who has 
seen the hundreds of badly eroded hillsides with sparse 
unplatable forage can doubt that it has gone too far. 

The depression had the effect of speeding up the de- 
struction of farmwoods in the Lake States. Farmers 
forced to cut down their grain acreage and reduce their 
herds turned to the cutting of posts, ties, and fuelwood 
as a source of cash income. Industrial workers drifting 
“back to the farm” settled in shacks on abandoned farms 
and proceeded to eut piling, mine timbers, and ties. 
Truckers out of regular work, joined with farmers to 
skin over the already closely-cut swamps for a few loads 
of spruce and balsam for the pulp mills. Altogether 
thousands of acres have been almost permanently 
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wrecked by the operations of the past few years. 

The current trends in farmwoods management seem 
particularly unfortunate when one considers some of the 
natural advantages which these areas in the Lake States 
possess. Unlike the commercial timberlands and public 
forests, many of which are inaccessible and hard to log, 
the farmwoods, almost without exception, are close to 
good roads and within easy reach of consuming markets. 

In the Lake States there are something over 15,700,000 
acres of woodland in farms. The potential annual tim- 
ber yield might conservatively be figured at one and one- 
quarter billion board feet plus four million cords of 
smaller material. At an average of thirty dollars a 
thousand and eight dollars a cord, which might readily 
be obtained through suitable processing and marketing, 
the gross income from woodlot products would amount 
to $77,000,000 annually—an amount which compares 
favorably with the return from grain and truck crops. 

The pulp mills of the Lake States have shown a pref- 
erence for using farmer-delivered wood rather than oper- 
ate their own camps whenever this source has been de- 
pendable. The railroads have been a dependable market 
for tie timber and now require more than the region 
can supply. The mines of northern Michigan and Min- 
nesota pay cash to farmers and local jobbers for lum- 
ber, ties, poles, and lagging. Even fuelwood and posts 
can be sold without difficulty from most of the farm- 
woods area. Thus, from the standpoint of demand there 
is greater need than ever for high-grade produets which 
could be grown in the farm woodlots and small timber- 
land tracts adjacent to the farms. 

Nor is the commercial value of products the only point 
to be considered. The value of woodlands in reducing 
run-off and soil erosion has been clearly demonstrated 
at the Upper Mississippi Valley Erosion Station at La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. The timbered and ungrazed water- 
shed at this station has demonstrated its ability to com- 
pletely absorb rainfall ranging from three-fourths of an 
inch to two inches. On the other hand in the vicinity 
of the station, cleared fields and pastures of twenty de- 
gree or more slope not only immediately contribute the 
greater part of the rainfall to the streams but the soil 
itself is rapidly washing away. Woods are needed 
throughout this territory to protect the soil. 

In the light of the situation in farmwoods it is essen- 
tial to revise the attitude of both foresters and farmers 
toward the handling of woodlands on the farms. In 
the past, forest research, education and extension work 
has been directed toward lumbermen and larger timber 
owners most of whom had neither the facilities nor in- 
tention to remain as permanent forest managers. For- 
esters have been overlooking the large mass of citizens 
who are already managers of forest land and who, with 
suitable guidance, can become a large constructive factor 
in American forestry. 

Farm leaders likewise have been overlooking the possi- 
bilities which forestry offers to make use of otherwise 
nonproductive land, to utilize spare time in off-seasons, 
to obtain supplemental income in poor crop years, and 
to provide the farm itself with various indispensable 
products. 

What seems most urgently needed in the Lake States 
at least, is an intensive program of education and exten- 
sion—a program designed to put forestry in proper 
balance with other agricultural activities. 

Agriculture in the Lake States has been supported for 
many years by an intensive program of experimentation, 
demonstration, and educational work. There is a well 
equipped Agricultural Experiment Station with several 
branches in each of the States. (Continuing on page 320) 
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FIRST THINGS FIRST 


IN THESE early summer days when the smoke of 
burning grass, shrubs and trees begins to cloud the 
skies, it is timely to reflect upon the question of forest 
fire. Why does the country continue to have them— 
more than one hundred and fifty thousand every year— 
when fire prevention has been accepted universally for 
years as the ABC of forestry and as fundamental to 
the conservation of all organie resources? 

For answer, superficial reflection would doubtless cite 
the fact that eighty-five per cent of forest fires are caused 
by public carelessness and irresponsibility and would 
let it go at that. But deeper reflection asks other whys— 
why, after five years of the greatest conservation awaken- 
ing and public spending this or any other country has 
ever seen, have the causes of public carelessness and 
irresponsibility not been adequately dealt with by the 
states and the Federal Government; why, when other 
and newer projects for the spending of public money 
in the name of conservation are speeding forward on 
shining rails, is this number one project of forestry 
still bumping along on the ties? 

It is true, of course, that large sums have and still 
are being spent for the building of fire trails, fire look- 
outs and other defensive works. It is true also that the 
Civilian Conservation Corps represents the outstanding 
New Deal contribution to the cause of fire-fighting. But 
during this whole golden age of federal spending with 
conservation expenditures topping a billion dollars a 
year, where have gone the larger opportunities for fed- 
eral leadership to bring to bear upon the fire problem 
the national recognition and funds its importance 
demands ? 

Reflecting upon these questions, the minds of those 
who long have had solution of the problem at heart will 
go back to the year 1924 when Congress passed the 
Clarke-MeNary Act and thereby established the principle 
that the Federal Government should cooperate with and 
give aid to the states in protecting timbered and forest 
producing lands from fire. The act not only acknowl- 
edged federal obligation, based on public welfare and 
publie responsibility, but it placed leadership in federal 
hands by authorizing the appropriation of protection 
funds on a fifty-fifty basis with the states. As a result, 
national cooperation on the part of the government, the 
States and private forest owners became the accepted 
approach to the solution of the national fire problem. 

Having authorized an annual expenditure of $2,500,000 
which even at that time was only twenty-five per cent 
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of the estimated cost of protecting the forests of the 
United States, Congress forthwith and characteristically 


lost interest. Forest fire cooperation became simply 
one among a multitude of Forest Service items in the 
annual Agriculture Department supply bill. The full 
$2,500,000 authorized by the act has never been made 
available. Appropriations began belatedly in 1926 with 
less than a million dollars and after twelve years have 
just reached $2,000,000. In the meantime increased 
publie use of forests has inereased forest fire hazards 
and the problem of providing organized protection for 
the 427,000,000 acres of private and state forest lands 
in the United States. The Forest Service estimates 
that adequate protection of these lands calls for an ex- 
penditure of $18,000,000 a year. On a fifty-fifty basis 
the Federal Government’s share of this cost would be 
$9,000,000 instead of $2,000,000. 

In striking contrast, cooperative expenditures by the 
states and private forest owners have climbed from 
$1,875,000 in 1926 to $6,500,000 in 1938. Forty-one 
states are now participating in organized cooperation 
to prevent and to control forest fires under the Clarke- 
MeNary Act. State foresters supported by representa- 
tives of protective and conservation organizations come 
to Washington each year begging a few dollars from 
Congress to help them cope with the fire problem as 
intended by the act. They have stepped up their con- 
tributions by over $4,500,000 as against an increase by 
the government of only $1,000,000. There may be dif- 
ferences of opinion in respect to other forest questions 
and policies but to the best of our knowledge there is 
no difference of opinion as regards the importance of 
controlling forest fires. Nor has there been difference 
of opinion in the past that the cooperative approach 
made possible by the Clarke-McNary Act is the simplest, 
fairest and most promising method of solving the forest 
fire problem. 

Reflecting upon these things, one wonders if in the 
present federal view something is wrong with the Clarke- 
MeNary Act. Why has it not drawn the federal funds 
its importance merits? Is it because of forgotten im- 
portance, lack of federal leadership, or questioned suffi- 
ciency on the part of Congress and the Forest Service? 
Or, is it because conservationists generally have not 
more aggressively demanded recognition of the work? 
Whatever the reason, it is high time for self analysis on 
the part of all concerned to the end that first things 
shall be kept first and dealt with accordingly. 
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A "small cup to hold water" — (hygrophorus cantharellus) a dainty 
mushroom, shown nearly twice natural size, in a spruce forest in Maine 


FOREST FANTASIES 


By DEVEREUX BUTCHER 


Photography by the Author 


COMPARA- 
TIVELY few 


people bave made 


tion? It is carried 
on by means of 
spores dropped 
from the under sides 
of the caps of the 
gilled (agaricus) 
and pored (bracket 
and boletus) types 
and in the case of 
the coral mush- 
rooms (elavarius) 
from the many ver- 
tical stems. A single 
spore can be seen 
only with the aid of 
a microscope but in 
mass they appear 
as powder and are 
easily visible to the 
naked eye. So light 
is a spore that in a 
calm atmosphere it 
may take several 
minutes for one to 
drop the few inches 
from cap to ground, 
and thus it ean well 
be imagined that 
even a slight breeze 
may earry a spore 


the aequaintance of 
those strange little 
forms of plant life 
which inhabit the 
woodlands, and 
which, collectively, 
are called mush- 
rooms. The werd 
“mushroom” usual 
ly brings to mind 
the common variety, 
agaricus campestris, 
which is cultivated 
for the markets. 
There are, however, 
two hundred or 
more varieties, of 
which many are 
edible. 

Mushrooms differ 
from other plants 
in that they do not 
contain chlorophyl 
or possess flowers, 
pollen, seeds or 
leaves. Since they 
do not produce 





seeds, what is their The “yellow coral" mushroom (clavaria flava) many miles; may 
method of propaga- shown in branching beauty, natural size even lift it to the 
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higher air currents. So, born on one con- r 
tinent, it may bring forth its kind on 
another. It is estimated that a mushroom 
produces from a billion to several billions 
of spores. When a spore alights in environ- 
ment favorable to its growth, germination 
starts. This is accomplished by a spread- 
ing in all directions, through the decaying 
wood or loam, of a fine network of fibers; 
and, according to the species, it may take 
from a month to a year or two before 
development advances sufficiently for a 
plant or a cluster of plants to start to 
grow upon the fibers. 

The photographs shown here have been 
chosen with regard to variety of types. 
In the first are three of the delicate, 
orange-red hygrophorus cantharellus, 
shown one and a half times their natural 
size. This is a long name for so tiny a 
plant, but all it means is “a small cup to 
hold water.””’ When the mushroom begins 
to age its edges turn upward forming a 
cup. It can be eaten, but, because of an 
unusual flavor, is not universally pleasing. 
Growing from a mound of light-green 
sphagnum moss these were pictured in a 
Maine spruce forest. 

Clavaria flava means “yellow club.” The 
English name, yellow coral mushroom, is 
more descriptive, perhaps, because of a 
resemblance to branching coral. This fan- 
tastic bit of flora, shown natural size, is 
in a Pennsylvania woodland. All of the 
several species of clavaria are edible and 











































“Pine cone mushroom" — (strobilomyces stro- 
bilaceus) — oddest of all the tribe, shown 
natural size, with a baby beside it 


“Many-pitted” turkey-tails — (polystictus versicolor), banded in vari-colored 
shades of tan to cream, fantastic forest dweller, is shown in natural size 
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A collared beauty (amanita phalloides) 
—most deadly mushroom of all! Natu- 
ral size 


may be cooked in the same manner as 
gilled mushrooms. 

Dressed in a coat of ragged dull 
brown wool with a baby beside it is the 
oddest of mushrooms, strobilomyces 
strobilaceus. Even the name is odd, 
but when freely translated simply 
means “pine cone mushroom.” Upon 
meeting it for the first time one won- 
ders if his eyesight is playing pranks. 
Blink onee or twice, then reach down 
and be convinced. Yes, it’s a real, live 
mushroom and not an uncommon one. 
Once you have made the acquaintance 
of this drab and homely little fellow 
you'll meet him again and again. The 
picture was made in a woodland of 
eastern Pennsylvania and shows the 
mushroom natural size. 

The turkey-tails attached to a rotting 
branch of rhododendron are ealled 
polystictus versicolor. Polystictus 
means “many-pitted” and probably re- 
fers to the porous undersurface, while 
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versicolor, of course, means vari-col- 
ored. Upper surfaces have a velvety 
appearance and grade in bands through 
several shades of tan to almost white. 
Beneath they are chalk white. This 
species is one of the many bracket 
fungi, and, although probably not poi- 
sonous, is not considered edible owing 
to its leathery quality. The picture 
shows it natural size. 

Characteristics of the amanita tribe 
are the collar under the gills and a 
bulbous base within a sheath. Mem- 
bers of the genus are exceedingly grace- 
ful and at once the most poisonous. 
Pictured here is amanita phalloides, a 
symphony in white, whose beauty has 
lured many to meet death, for this is 
the most deadly mushroom of all! 

Eighty species comprise the boletus 
clan, nearly all of which are edible. 
This one is called felleus. Boletus fel- 
leus means “a kind of mushroom which 
is bitter,” and, although nonpoisonous, 
and in spite of the resemblance of its 


Beautiful but bitter to the taste, boletus 
felleus is non-poisonous. Natural size 
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cap to a newly baked bun it 
may well be judged by the 
name to be wunappetizing. 
Pores are white, stem and 
top of cap light brown. This 
curious specimen was found 
in 2 grove of spruces on the 
Maine coast within a stone’s 
throw of the booming Atlan- 
tic surt. 

Nearly last, but not least, 
is the pretty light brown 
sphere dressed in pink. So 
rare is this mite of the fun- 
eus world that its name does 
not appear in all books on 
mushrooms. Calostoma cin- 
nabarinus it is ealled. The 
ealix-like sheath and _ the 
raised form on top are cinna- 
bar pink, hence the name. 

The most spectacular mem- 
ber of the genus cantharellus 
is the species floccosus. When 
translated the name means 


“a little goblet which is flaky” derived from the fact that 
the inside has a flaky surface. To one not used to see- 
ing so strange a creation of plant life it is difficult to 





A rare mite of the fungus world, calostoma cinna- 
barinus, is seen here more than twice as large as 
you will find it in the woods 


regard it as food; neverthe- 





less, when cooked by any of 
the accepted methods for 
mushrooms, it is excellent. 
In the picture it is shown a 
little less than natural size 
though individuals vary 
greatly. It is trumpet-shaped 
and light-brown or rusty yel- 
low throughout. The chan- 
tarelles, as they are called, 
are characterized by narrow, 
thick and branching gills 
which extend down the stem. 
Those in the picture were 
growing under a grove of bal- 
sams in the Knox Arboretum 
near Thomaston, Maine. 
What part do mushrooms 
play in Nature’s great 
scheme? They provide food 
for animal and insect. True, 
but they play a more impor- 
tant part. All fungi aid in 
the deterioration of dead or 


dying vegetable matter, that it may sooner be drawn upon 
to nourish tht new generation of plants and trees—truly a 
major role for such small actors in the drama of Creation. 





"A little goblet which is flaky" (cantharellus floccosus)—thus is translated the name of “his most spectacular member 
of the genus — a yellow trumpet, characterized by thick, branching gills — shown a little less than natural size 
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Aesculus glabra Willdenow 
BY G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


Y Yi to the finely toothed margin. The 
, underside is a lighter green with 
fine hairs visible on the veins. In 
the autumn the leaves turn yellow 
before dropping to uncover a 
horse-shoe shaped sear. 

In May or early June after the 
leaves have burst from the large 
shiny brown buds and have reached 
full size, stiff, upright clusters of 
greenish yellow flowers appear at 
the ends of many of the upturned 
twigs. While some are perfect 
with a five-lobed calyx, four petals, 
a pistil and seven stamens, others 
on the same tree may have only a 
pistil, or the seven stamens with- 
out a pistil. Their disagreeable, 
fetid odor has led some to eall this 
the Stinking or Fetid Buckeye. 

In spite of the unedible and 
possibly poisonous nature of the 
seeds of this and other members 
of the family, the name Aesculus 
is derived from esca, meaning 
food, and is the ancient name for 
a kind of oak tree. The first de- 
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IN THE central area east of the Alle- 
ghanies, one of the first trees to leaf out 
is the Ohio Buckeye. Resembling its 
larger and better known European rela- 
tive, the horse chestnut, it differs in the 
five more slender finger-like leaflets, the 
smaller and less attractive yellow blos- 
soms, and in other ways. Fertile bottom- 
lands and the borders of streams from 
central Pennsylvania to northern Ala- 
bama, and west into northeastern Kansas, 
are its natural haunts. 

It is of medium size, ranging from 
thirty to seventy feet in height with a 
trunk seldom more than two feet in 
diameter. Except in the deep woods, the 
stem divides low to form an irregularly 
broad, rounded crown, with clumsy droop- 
ing branches, and reddish brown up- 
curved twigs. 

Twigs and leaves are arranged opposite 
one another. The yellow-green compound 
leaves consist of five or occasionally seven 
lance pointed, oval leaflets, diverging 
palmately from a common point at the 
end of the long stem or petiole. Each 
leaflet is three to six inches long, with 
parallel veins leading from the midrib 
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Buckeye is a medium sized tree with a broad, rounded crown. When the 
yellow-green foliage drops in the autumn, the opposite branching, clumsy, 
drooping twigs with upcurved ends are revealed. 
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scription was by a German botanist, Willdenow, in 1809, 
who selected the specific name glabra, meaning smooth, 
with reference to the buds and young leaves. 

The ashy gray bark is densely furrowed and broken 
into large sealy flakes. On old trees it may be three- 
quarters of an inch thick. When bruised, or when the 
twigs are broken, these also give off a disagreeable odor. 
An extract of the bark has been used as an irritant of 
the cerebro-spinal system. 

The white, close-grained wood weighs only twenty-five 
to twenty-eight pounds to the eubie foot, and like that 
of the larger yellow buckeye resists splitting but at the 
same time is easily carved or whittled. It is used largely 
in the making of artificial limbs, and the early settlers 
planed straight sections into long fine shavings with which 
to make summer hats. Of so little commercial importance 
that there are no figures to show its estimated stand or 
annual consumption, it is sometimes used for wooden 
ware, pulp, veneers, and general construction. 

The younger Michaux found so many of these trees 
along the Ohio River during his travels in 1810 that 
Ohio is known as the Buckeye State. It is usually asso- 
ciated with beech, sugar maple, and basswood. Because 
the leaves and fruit are believed poisonous to livestock, 
the tree is frequently destroyed by landowners. 

Like the horse chestnut it is subject to a fungous dis- 
vase that first shows itself as brown spots or blotches on 
the leaves. By midsummer the entire tree may appear 
as if scorched by fire. Owners of ornamental trees may 
check this disease by promptly raking and burning all 
fallen leaves, leaf stalks, and fruits. Early spraying or 
dusting with lime sulphur or Bordeaux mixture is also 
helpful. 

Generally considered a dirty tree, because to the drop- 
ping flowers and fruit are added the leaves which fall 
throughout the entire growing season, it is occasionally 
planted for ornamental purposes in the eastern states 
and in Europe. It is hardy as far north as Massa- 
chusetts. 





Panicles of yellow, ill smelling blossoms appear 
among the darker foliage in May or June 





In late summer and fall the five fingered 
foliage hides round prickly fruits which hold 
the glistening brown, light scarred buckeye 
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The densely furrowed, ashy gray bark 
may be three-quarters of an inch thick 




















Natural range of the Buckeve 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE FARMWOODS?7 


(Continued from page 312) 


There is a well-trained extension staff with specialists 
in each line of farming activity. Virtually every county 
has its county agent through whom all the results of ex- 
perimental work can be brought to the farmers. With- 
out implying any criticism of the few high-class exten- 
sion foresters and research men who have been attempt- 
ing to build a sound basis for farm forestry, it must be 
said that forestry has been inadequately cared for from 
the standpoint of research and extension. 

Perhaps the phase of management which deserves 
earliest consideration by research and extension agencies 
is marketing, since without a profitable market for his 
products no farmer will enter wholeheartedly into a 
forestry project. Although markets exist for most wood- 
lot products, the farmer as a rule does not get enough 
for his stumpage. Selling is badly disorganized. Grad- 
ing standards are very loose and most of the farmers are 
pretty much at the mercy of the buyers. 

Where farmers have been in a position to process their 
own products, they have been able to realize a more sat- 
isfactory return and naturally take more pains to leave 
the woodlot in a productive condition. 

Last fall a farmer in Buffalo County, Wisconsin, had a 
small patch of timber containing about 1,300 ties which 
he desired to sell. The best offer he could get from 
tie-buyers was fifteen cents a tie. At this price the 
operator would be entitled to cut all merchantable trees 
and take all side lumber and fuelwood. The farmer 
finally decided to turn operator himself. The results of 
his operation are interesting. 

Logging costs amounted to twelve cents a tie, skidding 
to a small portable mill, six cents, sawing, ten cents, 
trucking to the railroad five miles away, four cents, 
loading, two and one-half cents. The total cost, there- 
fore, was thirty-five and one-half cents a tie. Inelud- 
ing ar additional seventy-four dollars for sawing side 
lumber and fuelwood, the operation cost the farmer 
$535.00. 

The ties sold for an average price of sixty-nine cents, 
6,000 feet of side lumber brought $108, and thirty-five 
cords of fuelwood $192.50, giving a gross return of 
$1,197.50, or a profit of $622.50. This is nearly three 
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and one-half times the amount he would have obtained 
by selling cutting rights to the tie buyer. 

In some places, proper marketing of forest products 
will require setting up new industries on an individual 
or cooperative basis. This is not generally true in the 
Lake States, however. At least at the outset and until 
greatly increased yields from the farmwoods are in 
prospect, the problem will be mainly to direct the prod- 
ucts to the logical existing market. 

Already there is a large group of pulp mills well 
scattered over the Lake States. Many of these mills use 
wood trucked sixty to eighty miles, and brought by 
rail for distances of several hundred miles. There are 
several veneer mills in each state and the value of veneer 
logs is such that shipment of 300 or 400 miles is possible. 
There are literally thousands of small sawmills capable 
of sawing tie lumber and dimension stock. 

The problem in the Lake States is rather one of co- 
operative selling. A manager of such an undertaking 
should first of all know what products are in the wood- 
lots owned by the group he is working for. He should 
know all of the existing markets and the shipping costs 
to those markets. He would then be in a position to 
advise the farmers what to cut and where to dispose 
of it. He could apply grading standards and arrange 
a pooling of products to get the advantage of bulk ship- 
ment. He should seek outlets for inferior products. 
This type of marketing need not be confined to wood 
alone. It could deal with maple sugar, Christmas trees, 
and many other forest by-products. At Antigo, Wis- 
consin, a few years ago, a cooperative creamery started 
to collect maple syrup from farm members. The sap 
was graded as carefully as the cream shipments. It 
was reduced in the regular creamery vacuum pans and 
was then put up in small wooden pails. There was no 
difficulty in selling the output at twenty-five cents a 
gallon above going local rates. Some was shipped as 
far as New York. 

Successful cooperative marketing of forest products 
would lead to better management of the farmwoods. A 
great many farmers in the Lake States, particularly 
those of German or Seandinavian origin, have an 
instinctive attachment to the (Continuing on page 336) 
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Make 1938 Your Year to Ride with 





THE TRAIL RIDERS OF THE WILDERNESS 





Three hundred men and women have taken advantage of the opportunity afforded them 
by The American Forestry Association to spend their vacations in the unspoiled back-country, 
to actually explore the remnants of the great wilderness that was once America. This sum- 
mer a hundred more, divided into six separate expeditions, will go into the roadless primitive 
country of Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Colorado, New Mexico and California to follow 
trails where Nature has preserved her glory in a splurge of wild grandeur. 


There is still time for you to join one of these parties, as they will be riding through July 
and August. All expeditions are carefully organized with experienced guides, packers, 
wranglers and cooks. A physician is with each party; so are officials of The American 
Forestry Association and the United States Forest Service. Costs are low. Make this your 
year to ride with the Trail Riders of the Wilderness—an experience you will never forget. 
Write or wire today for reservations and for detailed information concerning the expeditions. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
1938 321 
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THE RANGER’S CORNER 


The half hour of which I write oc- 
curred on that fateful day of August, in 
1910, when forest fires raged over what 
seemed a good portion of Idaho. 

I had climbed a high point just above 
our fire camp at Mud Lake to get a view 
of the front of the fire—just in time to 
see the flames leap our lines, get into the 
tree tops, and in a great black cloud 
streak across the valley below, straight 
for our camp and the point of rocks upon 
which I stood. Instinctively my thoughts 
switched from plans to bring the fire 
under control to immediate action toward 
saving my crew. 

With the booming and hissing of the 
fire in my ears, I tore down the moun- 
tainside directly toward the onrushing 
flames and smoke in a crazed effort to 
get to my crew. As I ran I recalled that 
the last instructions to my foremen, 
whom I had left an hour before, were 
to get the men into a nearby lake in case 
the fire got away or threatened to sur- 
round them. If these crew leaders, whom 
I had selected with a great deal of care, 
—followed orders all would be well. If 
not 

As I neared the foot of the mountain 
the smoke became so thick that it burned 
my lungs and brought on fits of cough- 
ing. I could not see fifty feet ahead. 
Nearer and nearer came that hissing, 
booming roar. The air grew hotter and 
hotter. Burning tinders showered around 
me. I ran past and through innumerable 
small fires that had been set by these 
flaming embers. 

Finally I broke through a lodgepole 
thicket and into the slough-grass meadow 
that surrounded the lake and at the end 
of which the fire camp was located. A 
fear-crazed deer almost ran into me, 
passed, and disappeared up the moun- 
tainside down which I had just come. 

In the opening the moist air rising 
from the lake and wet meadow had lifted 
the smoke slightly. Dropping to my 
knees so that I could look beneath the 
canopy, I could see the dim outline of 
the tents of the crew. Many of these 
were blazing. The air between me and 
the camp was literally alive with falling 
sparks and blazing embers. 

Stooping to keep below the dense 
smoke, I ran toward the camp. It was 
aflame, but there was no sign of the 
crew. Through the red haze just past 
the camp kitchen I glimpsed the shore of 
the lake and ran toward it. Near a pile 
of canned goods and cooking utensils I 
stopped and yelled several times; my 
only answer was the roar of the fire. 

Kneeling there under that red tinged 
blanket of smoke, I endured the greatest 
agony,—a feeling of blame for the death 
of human beings. Though I was yelling 
at the top of my lungs, straining burning 
eyes to pierce that haze of hell for a 





TRAPPED BY FIRE 


A Ranger Rushes Into a Blazing Forest to 
Rescue His Crew—and Is Himself Trapped 


By W. C. McCormick 


glimpse of even one of the fifty men for 
whose safety I was responsible, I received 
no reply, nor did I catch a single glimpse 
of a human being. 

Then, due to some whim of the ele- 
ments, the roar almost died away and 
for a few seconds there was death-like 
silence. And in this brief moment my 
agonies died, for out of that haze of heat 
that overhung the lake I heard voices. 

Someone called, another voice an- 
swered! I attempted to yell again, but 
only choked, and rising to my feet 
plunged headlong into the smoke and 
falling embers, straight toward the voices 
—and my men. 

As I entered the lake, wading deeper 
and deeper, wallowing in the ooze and 
mire of the muddy bottom, I saw below 
that blanket of smoke that now hovered 
a foot or two above the water’s surface, 
the frightened faces of my crew; and as 
I stood there watching these heads oceca- 
sionally duck below the water as the 
smoke “roof” lowered and raised, | was 
unmindful of our predicament as a feel- 
ing of great joy came over me with the 
realization that apparently all were safe. 

No sooner had I waded into the lake 
than the deafening roar that had tem- 
porarily abated came with renewed force, 
and the canopy overhead gradually 
changed from hazy black to deep red. 
The heat was intense. Joining my crew 
a good distance from shore, we were 
forced to submerge our bodies to pre- 
vent clothing catching on fire. Repeatedly 
we had to duck our heads under the wa- 
ter to prevent burning. Falling embers 
the size of a man’s arm were dropping 
on all sides, sizzling as they hit the wa- 
ter. The air was full of burning tinders, 
which rained down on us like shooting 
stars. Mingled with the din and roar 
could be heard the crashing of dead 
timber. Great spruce that stood nearby 
sent off hissing sounds as they leaped into 
flame and were consumed. Glancing back 
toward camp I saw several deer run into 
the water, turn, crazed with fear, and 
bolt into the flames again. We were di- 
rectly in the path of the fire. 

For a half hour fifty men sat there in 
that shallow lake while the fire roared 
over and on up the other side of the 
valley. For a half hour these fifty men 
got a lasting impression of the lower 
regions. I feel sure that during the time 
the fire was passing over the lake many 


never expected to see the green earth 
again. This was evidenced by the pray- 
ers that were offered up. Lumberjacks, 
“wobblys,” a doctor, farm hands, a law- 
yer, men from all walks of life, sat 
shoulder to shoulder in the muddy water 
of that little lake and asked of them- 
selves but one question: “Will we get out 
of this alive?” 

When the smoke lifted and the roar 
of the fire died down, we came ashore. 
I checked the crew off and found them 
all present. The foremen had taken all 
of their men to the lake when the word 
was passed that the fire had jumped the 
line. 

We next surveyed the camp. Every- 
thing was burned—absolutely everything 
—clothing, bedding and other personal 
effects; all cooking utensils were charred 
beyond service; all canned goods had 
burst. We were absolutely wiped out. 
To add to our troubles it was almost 
dark and we were twenty-four miles over 
a hot trail from town. 

We got the men lined up and started 
for Big Creek, the nearest green timber 
and camp site, a distance of three miles. 
As we traveled through that smoke-black- 
ened waste in the dim light of evening, 
with tall dead trees that were burned 
at the base falling around us, and while 
the men burned their shoes from con- 
stantly stepping in burning embers, 
stumbled over rocks, falling into ash- 
filled holes, I marvelled at the courage 
and spirit that prevailed among them. 

Shortly after we reached the green 
at the edge of the burn, we met a pack 
train. It was loaded with canned vege- 
tables, a case of bacon and two sacks 
of flour, and, among other things, a wash 
boiler which represented the only cooking 
utensil in the pack. So at the creek by 
the light of camp fires the camp cook 
prepared a “mulligan,” consisting of ba- 
eon cooked with tomatoes and other 
canned vegetables, which filled the wash 
boiler. Spoons were whittled from 
“shakes” pulled off of an old cabin roof, 
and supper was provided for the crew. 

Late into the night the men huddled 
around camp fires and talked of that 
half hour in the lake. Each man real- 
ized that he was lucky to be alive. One 
by one they pillowed their heads upon 
an arm and slept. 

In the early hours of the morning | 
was awakened by voices. Listening, ! 
heard the following dialogue: 

“Sure I prayed,” acknowledged the 
railroader they called “Blackie.” “Who- 
thell wouldn’t when you smelled yourself 
cookin ?” 

“Well, I didn’t pray,” said the old 
“River-Pig,” “but I don’t remember of 
eussin’ much. A half hour in hell like 


that sorto makes a fellow think of pray: 
in’ even though he don’t speak out loud. 
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Hw DYNAMITE 
helps to Build Dams 


HE building of dams to control floods, to 

produce power, to aid navigation and to irri- 
gate land is certainly one of the most important 
of the government’s many construction projects. 
Not only are all of us immediately benefited, but 
so are generations to come. 

Without the help of dynamite, these works 
could never even be started . . . much less com- 
pleted. Consider how dynamite aids in every step 
of dam building. 


FIRST—DYNAMITE clears the site. Loose boul- 
ders, trees, tons of earth must be removed be- 
fore the real construction work begins; 

SECOND—DYNAMITE blasts diversion tun- 
nels to carry water around the site; 

THIRD—DYNAMITE blasts out the excava- 
tion for the foundation; 

FOURTH—DYNAMITE shapes the channeling 
to key the concrete; 

FIFTH—DYNAMITE quarries the rock for the 
concrete aggregate. 


Du Pont explosives and du Pont methods of us- 
ing explosives have been used in the construction 
of dams for more than a hundred years. Du Pont 
engineers have collaborated with government of- 
ficials and hydraulic engineers in the construction 
of most of the great dams built. We will gladly 
place our experience at your disposal. Write us. 
We can surely be of help to you. 


REG. U. Ss. PAT. OFF. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
EXPLOSIVES DEPARTMENT, 


Please Mention AMERICAN FORESTS When Writing Advertisers 


WILMINGTON, DEL 














AROUND THE STATES 


CONGRESS PASSES WATER 
POLLUTION BILL 


A step toward federal control of water 
pollution was taken by Congress on June 
7, when conferees of the Senate and 
House finally reported for passage H. R. 
2711, authorizing the creation of a divi- 
sion of water pollution control in the 
United States Public Health Service un- 
der a director who will rank as assistant 
surgeon general. Originally introduced 
by former Representative Vincent of 
Kentucky, and materially amended in the 
Senate, the bill has remained dormant 
since August 18, 1937, until brought out 
by the conferees on June 7, approved by 
the Senate on June 8, and by the 
House on June 13. 


Clauses inserted in the original bill 
which would clearly have made the dis- 
charge of any unnecessary waste into the 
navigable waters of the United States il- 
legal and against the policy of the United 
States were eliminated by the conferees. 
Under the terms of these eliminated sec- 
tions, the Attorney General would have 
been permitted, after a lapse of three 
years from the enactment of the law, to 
take legal action in the courts where 
pollution nuisances exist and individuals 
or public bodies would have been 
permitted to bring action for damages 
on account of pollution and demand 
their abatement. 





MINNESOTA YOUTH TAKE STAND 
FOR CONSERVATION 


Minnesota youth, as represented by the 

Minnesota Youth Assembly affiliated with 
the American Youth Congress, formn- 
lated a clear-cut program of conservation 
at its state meeting recently held in St, 
aul. The conference was attended by 
over one thousand young people from 
different parts of the State whose stand 
on conservation is reflected in the report 
of the Assembly’s Commission on Con- 
servation. 

Defining conservation as the protection 
and wise use of our natural resources, the 
report stated: “We realize that unless our 
physical resources are protected 
and our depleted forests and 





The bill is distinctly a planning 
and study measure in that the 
functions of the new division are 
limited to the preparation of plans 
for eliminating or reducing pollu- 
tion, for improving the condition 
of navigable waters of the United 
States and for encouraging legis- 
lation within the states, as well as 
compacts between the states for 
the prevention and abatement of 
water pollution. That these rec- 
ommendations may be earried into 
effect, a Board of five commis- 
sioned engineers is created to re- 
view all reports and plans, and to 
pass upon applications for grants- 
in-aid, or loans to states and mu- 
nicipalities to the extent of one- 
third of: the labor and material 
costs for the construction of neces- 
sary works for treating sewage or 
waste. Similar grants-in-aid may 
be made to corporations. 

To cover the cost of administra- 
tion of the act, $300,000 is au- 
thorized. An additional $700,000 
will be allotted to the several 
state health departments to aid in 
the promotion, investigation, sur- 
vey, and study necessary to the pre- 





MOUNTAIN NAMED FOR RANGER 
A. G. CLAYTON, FIRE HERO 


Devil Mountain, one of the prominent topo- 
graphic features in the Blackwater drainage 
of the Shoshone National Forest, Wyoming, 
has been renamed Clayton Mountain, in honor 
of Senior Forest Ranger Alfred G. Clayton. 

On August 21, 1937, Ranger Clayton was in 
charge of a crew of men fighting one sector 
of a forest fire, when he and his party were 
trapped in a narrow gulch on a branch of 
Blackwater Creek by a sudden burst of flames, 
swept forward by a wind of hurricane propor- 
tions. Ranger Clayton, CCC Foremen James 
T. Saban and Rex A. Hale, together with five 
CCC enrollees, lost their lives in this gulch. 
Another crew, working on the fire at a short 
distance from Clayton’s crew, under the di- 
rection of Ranger Urban J. Post, managed 
to reach a rocky ridge where they sought 
shelter from the fire among the rocks. As a 
result of burns and exposure, seven members 
of Post’s crew died, including Junior Forester 
Paul E. Tyrrell. 

Memorial services were held on May 22, by 
forest officers, at the Monumert Nursery, lo- 
cated near Monument, Colorado, in honor of 
the four forest officers who lost their lives in 
the Blackwater fire and for other forest offi- 
cers who have died curing the year. 


lands restored, the sources of 
wealth will run dry and none 
of our budgets, finanvial or hu- 
man, can be balanced. In the 
long range view, the balancing 
of our natural resource budget 
is basie to the balancing of all 
budgets. With this realization, 
one major purpose of the Min- 
nesota Youth Assembly should 
be to promote an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the social and eco- 
nomie significance of the funda- 
mental need of conservation.” 
There followed specific recom- 
mendations among which are: 
1. Suitable rural zoning laws to 
permit the consolidation of 
conservation land for timber 
production, wildlife manage- 
ment, recreation and stabilized 
rural industry. 
Promotion of the proposed 
amendment to the state consti- 
tution designed to make pos- 
sible an exchange of national, 
state and private forest lands 
in the interest of more efficient 
management. 
3. Extension of benefit payments 
under the agricultural conser- 


to 








vention and control of water pollu- 
tion. Additional appropriations to 
cover grants-in-aid or loans must be made 
by direct congressional appropriations. 

Thus, the bill lays the foundation for 
studies and ultimate state legislation, leav- 
ing responsibility for enforcement of pol- 
lution acts wholly with the individual 
states. In this last respect, it is disap- 
pointing to Senator Lonergan of Connec- 
tieut, and to the Izaak Walton League of 
America which fears that as written “it 
would actually encourage the extension of 
pollution as a means of becoming eligible 
for federal funds.” In explanation of 
th:s Senator Lonergan said, “No provi- 
sion is made for such grants-in-aid or 
loans to new industries that may want to 
install control equipment in the beginning. 
The plant must first be constructed and 
the industry must first become a polluter 
before it is eligible.” 
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Similarly, there was eliminated the au- 
thority of the Division to fix standards 
of purity for the navigable waters of the 
several regions of the United States and 
to make available regulations governing 
the discharge of pollution material into 
the waters. 

The bill which had been held in con- 
ference since it was referred to the con- 
ferees on August 18, 1937, was brought 
out without warning on June 7, and ap- 
proved on the following day by the Sen- 
ate. In accepting it under the theory that 
it is better to have “an imperfect bill 
than no bill at all,’ Senator Lonergan 
served notice that in the next Congress he 
will renew his efforts to have the bill per- 
fected, and to have an enforcement pro- 
vision adopted. In this he has the prom- 
ise of Senator Barkley’s support. 


vation program to farm wood- 
lands kept in a_ productive 
condition. 


4. State legislation, (a) appropriating 


sufficient funds to complete an inven- 
tory of the state’s forest resources; (b) 
requiring private forest land owners 
to comply with the recommendations 
of the state foresters in respect to log- 
ging methods and practices; (¢) Te 
quiring private forest land owners to 
replant areas which have been clear 
eut or to leave seed trees; (d) autho- 
rizing the State Division of Forestry 
to operate several large tree nurseries 
and to furnish planting stock to farm- 
ers at cost; (e) appropriations for the 
University of Minnesota to conduet 
scientifie research into problems of 
wildlife preservation and manage 
ment; (f) authority for the Conserva- 
tion Department of the State to deter- 
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mine the extent of duration of hunting and 
fishing season; (g) appropriations for the 
University of Minnesota to compile and 
make available to the teachers of the state 
accurate up-to-date conservation material 
for educational use in the schools of the 
State including the State Normal Schools. 


WILLIS M. BAKER NAMED TVA FORESTER 


The appoint- 
ment of Willis M. 
Baker as Chief 
Forester in the 
Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s De- 
partment of For- 
estry Relations 
was announced 
June 3 by Neil 
Bass, the Author- 
ity’s Chief Con- 
servation Engi- 
neer. Mr. Baker 
assumed his du- 
ties with the Authority on June 16. 

Mr. Baker’s association with TVA fol- 
lows seven years of service at the Central 
States Forest Experiment Station at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. He had been director of the 
Station since 1935. Prior to his service 
in Ohio he was director of research at the 
Pennsylvania Forest Research Institute. 


Willis M. Baker 


This research experience came after six- 
teen years of practieal forestry service in 
the East and the West in the employ of 
both state and federal agencies. In New 
Jersey, steady promotion brought him 
ultimately to the position of superinten- 
dent of state forests. In 1930 he resigned 
to direct research work at the Pennsyl- 
vania Forest Research Institute. 

The work of ‘he TVA Department of 
Forestry Relations will be under Mr. Ba- 
ker’s direction. The department conducts 
studies and surveys of the Tennessee Val- 
ley with relation to the forest resources, 
watershed protection, wildlife, range, and 
other forest uses, and industries using 
forest products. It carries on cooperative 
programs for soil erosion control, main- 
tams tree nurseries, and cooperates with 
the CCC forestry camps. It furnishes in- 
formation for and assists in regional plan- 
ning studies relating to development of 
the forests of the region as a natural re- 
souree, 


Mr. Baker is a graduate of Pennsyl- 


Vania State College, with the degree of 
B.S. in forestry. 


SHADE TREE CONFERENCE IN AUGUST 


August 30, 31 and September 1, have 
been selected as the meeting dates of 
the Fourteenth National Shade Tree Con- 
ference, to be held at St. Louis, Missouri. 
The Conference has always attracted 
the best commercial operators and as 
many sciertifie investigators. For those 
interested in the preservation of trees, 
this is an opportunity to discuss prob- 


ma with the outstanding men in the 
eid, 
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INDIAN Fie Pumps 


WILL EXTINGUISH IT COMPLETELY IN A FEW MINUTES 
That’s Why pi ne 7 , 


Foresters Say 
INDIANS 
are 
the World’s 
BEST FIRE 
FIGHTERS! 











W HEN it comes to forest and grass fire fighting nothing but the 
best is good enough. And the best are INDIAN FIRE PUMPS. 
Makeshift methods do only a make-shift job. You can’t afford to 
take a chance with fire. Lives and property may be in the balance. 

INDIAN FIRE PUMPS for many years have been the fire fighting 
equipment of foresters, CCC camps and fire departments. 
ideal fire protection for cottages and 
rural estates. INDIANS use only clear 
water. Fill the 5 gal. tank and the 
outfit is ready for use. Easy pumping 
throws powerful 50 ft. stream. Metal 
tank will not rot or puncture. Large 
opening permits quick refilling. 
INDIANS are strongly built and last 
indefinitely. 

Write for catalog and testimonials 

from users. 


They are 





Manufactured by 


D. B. SMITH & CO., 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: 
Hercules Equipment & Rubber Co. Western Loggers’ Machinery Co. 
550 Third Street, San Francisco, Calif. 302 SW 4th Street, Portland, Oregon 
Pacific Marine Supply Co., 1217 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 
H. K. Martin Co. 
Board cf Trade Bidg. 
Montreal, Canada 














GROW TREES FROM SEED 


Sow about ¥%-inch deep in a protected part of garden or cold frame. 


The Following Varieties are Available in 25c Packets 
(Postpaid in U. S. A.) 
AUSTRIAN PINE 
CorsICAN PINE 
RED PINE 
YELLOW PINE 
Swiss Mt. PINE 
Correspondence With Collectors Invited 
HERBST BROTHERS 
Tree and Shrub Seed Specialists 
92 WARREN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ORIENTAL SPRUCE 
CoLorapo WHITE FIR 
WHITE SPRUCE 
Norway SPRUCE 


Pitcu PINE 
WHITE PINE 
Scots PINE 
Jack PINE 
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BOOKS 
Published and Recommended 
by The American Forestry 
Association 
Send all orders to 
919 17th St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





KNOWING YOUR TREES 
By G. H. Collingwood 


A book on trees which contains actual 
photographs of each tree, and of the leaf, 
bark, flower and fruit. It contains 500- 
word descriptions of fifty of our best- 
known American trees—the natural range, 
commercial uses and identifying character- 
istics peculiar to each tree. Simply written 
and handsomely illustrated, it is the ideal 
book for the young or the old tree lover. 


Price $1.00 
Special Quantity Discounts 





AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
By Ovid Butler 









This volume presents 
a clear picture of 
America’s organic 
natural resources, the 
part they have played 
in the development 
of the nation, the 
manner and conse- 
quences of their 
use, and the spread 
of the conservation 
movement from its 
beginning in the 
United States 
down to the present time. 144 pages. 
Price $2.50. 





RANGERS OF THE 
SHIELD, Forest Ranger 
Stories, Edited by Ovid Butler. 
Thrilling adventure stories of 
forest fires, exciting man hunts, 
timber disputes, encounters with 
wild animals and other experi- 
ences, 270 pages. Price $1.00. 





FOREST FIRE AND 
OTHER VERSE, Collected 
and Edited by John D. Guthrie. 
For those who love the out-of- 
doors, this collection of verse 
and songs brings the feeling of 
melody and rhythm, pathos and 
humor of life in the open. More 
than 300 well known ballads and 
many new poems. 321 pages 
Price $1.50. 








TREES OF WASHING- 
TON, THE MAN — THE 
@ CITY, by Erle Kauffman. An 
intimate glimpse into the First 
i President’s life with trees—rec- 
Vy ords that he wrote in his diary 
concerning his love for them. 
Tells also of the famous trees 
associated with him. Price $1. 





YOUTH REBUILDS, Sto- 
ries from the C.C.C., Edited 
by Ovid Butler. A book of vivid 
personal experiences by mem- 
bers of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 189 pages. Price $1.00. 














FOREST PURCHASES FAVOR RECREATION 


Recreation and erosion, as well as plans 
for prospective forest management fig- 
ured largely in the purchase of 215,933 
acres to be added to forty-eight National 
Forests and purchase units as approved 
by the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission on May 25. The total cost of the 
purchase will be $647,790, of which $171,- 
376 is available as a balance from the 
current year’s appropriation of $3,000,- 
000, and the remainder is an obligation 
against the new appropriation of $3,000,- 
000 to be available on July 1. The ac- 
quisitions include 21,589 acres in the Ap- 
palachian area, 76,522 acres in the South- 
ern region, and 83,219 acres in the Ozarks, 
Lake States, and the Ohio Valley. Pur- 
chases in Utah, Idaho, and California also 
were approved. 

Outstanding among the lands approved 
for purchase is thirty-two acres on Star 
Island located in Cass Lake within the 
Chippewa National Forest of Minnesota. 
A virgin stand of white pine timber 
brought the purchase price of this small 
area to $6,128. Its acquisition, however, 
will preserve a tract of unusual charm and 
stop efforts for the building of a causeway 
from the mainland to the island. 

The purchase of 42,952 acres on the 
Superior National Forest, in Minnesota, 
includes lake shore frontage and lakes 
along the International Boundary waters 
and serves further to carry out the reeom- 


mendations of the Quetico-Superior Com. 
mission toward the completion of the 
Shipstead-Nolan program. 

Other lake shore lands include sixty-six 
acres along Two Axe Lake and twenty 
acres on Muscalunge -in the Chequamegon 
National Forest, and 165 acres with two 
miles of lake frontage in the Nicolet Na- 
tional Forest, each in Wisconsin. In ad- 
dition to rounding out recreation areas 
under Forest Service control, some 703, 
000 board feet of timber will be placed 
under forest management. 

The purchase of 1,320 acres on the 
George Washington National Forest in 
Virginia and West Virginia will augment 
the recreational development at Sherando 
Lake and increase the holdings in the Big 
Levels game refuge in an area which will 
be traversed by the Blue Ridge Parkway, 

An area adjoining Santeetlah Lake, 
near the Joyce Kilmer Memorial Forest, 
is on the Nantahala National Forest, in 
North Carolina. Further lands were ae- 
quired in the Enoree and Long Cane Divi- 
sions of the Sumter National Forest, in 
South Carolina, where the Forest Service 
is initiating a program of rehabilitation in 
two badly eroded sections of the Pied- 
mont. 

Purchases approved in the National 
Forests and purchase units of the Ozarks 
in Arkansas, Oklaloma and Missouri, and 
in Illinois aggregated 40,204 acres. 


CONGRESS NAMES FORESTRY COMMITTEE 


A Joint Congressional Committee on 
Forestry of ten members was created by 
Congress during the closing days of the 
session and on June 14 Vice President 
Garner and Speaker Bankhead named 
Senate and House members as follows: 

Senators: 

William Gibbs McAdoo, California 
Ellison D. Smith, South Carolina 
James P. Pope, Idaho 

John H. Bankhead, Alabama 
Charles L. MeNary, Oregon 

Representatives : 

Hampton P. Fulmer, South Carolina 
Wall Doxey, Mississippi 

Walter M. Pierce, Oregon 

Daniel A. Reed, New York 

Harry L. Englebright, California. 

Creation of this committee fulfills the 
request of the President in his special 
message to Congress of March 14, that a 
joint committee of the two Houses be ap- 
pointed to study the forest situation and 
to formulate remedial legislation for con- 
sideration at the next session of Congress. 

With an allotment of $10,000 the com- 
mittee is authorized to hold hearings in 
Washington and in the principal forest 
regions of the United States. Authoriza- 
tion is also provided for the printing of a 
report to Congress which must be submit- 
te’ by April 1, 1939. 

The committee is authorized to study 
the present and prospective situation with 
respect to the forest land of the United 
States, its condition, ownership, and man- 


agement, as it affects a balanced timber 
budget, watershed protection, and flood 
control, and social and economic benefits 
which may be derived from such lands, 
with a view of ascertaining: 

The adequacy and effectiveness of pres- 
ent activities in protecting public and pri- 
vate forest lands from fire, insects, and 
diseases, and of cooperative efforts be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States. 

Other measures, federal and _ state, 
which may be necessary and advisable to 
insure that timber cropping on privately 
owned forest lands may be conducted a3 
co.itinuous operations, with the productiv- 
ity of the lands built up against future 
requirements. 

The need for extension of federal, state, 
and community ownership of forest lands, 
and of planned public management of 
them. 

The need for such public regulatory 
control as will adequately protect private 
as well as the broad public interests 
all forest lands. 

Methods and possibilities of employ- 
ment in forestry work on private and 
publie forest lands, and possibilities of 
liquidating such publie expenditures as 
are or may be involved. ; 

The need for additional legislation, a0 
thorizations, appropriations, research, a0 
other measures to insure adequate admin- 
istration and development of the forest 
lands in federal ownership. 
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STATE FORESTERS TO MEET IN IDAHO 


Six days of discussion of cooperative 
forest protection and management, and a 
350-mile tour of the Boise, Payette, Idaho, 
Challis and Sawtooth National Forests, in 
Idaho, are scheduled during the annual 
meeting of the Association of State For- 
esters from August 28 to September 2, 
inclusive. The meeting will convene at 
the State Capitol in Boise on August 28, 
where the first session will be held. 
Thereafter, the members and guests will 
proceed in automobiles to Payette Lake 
near McCall, and then through high 
mountain country to Sun Valley Lodge 
for a final session before proceeding to 
Shoshone on September 2. 

During the meetings, Association offi- 
cers Will be elected for the coming year to 
sueceed President Fred C. Pederson, of 
Virginia; Vice President Rutledge Parker 
of Montana; and Secretary-Treasurer 
Charles A. Gillett of Arkansas, together 
with Executive Committee Member C. L. 
Harrington of Wisconsin, who served with 
Past President H. A. Smith of South 
Carolina, and the active officers of the 
Association. 


ICKES APPOINTS FOREST DIRECTOR 


Creating a new office in the Interior De- 
partment, Secretary Ickes has appointed 
Lee Muck, forester for the Indian Bu- 
reau, as director of forests. 

The plan is to co-ordinate all activities 
of forest conservation and management of 
public lands under the jurisdiction of the 
department. 

The new director has been in the In- 
dian Bureau for twenty-six years, during 
a great part of which he directed forestry 
in the Indian reservations. He spent 
most of his service in the West, but in 
recent years was transferred to Wash- 
ington. 


WHITE PINE QUARANTINE MODIFIED 


Restrictions on the interstate movement 
of five-leaved pines—execept to points in 
two pine-growing regions in which the 
blister rust has not been found, one in 
the West and the other in the Southeast— 
are lifted in a modification of the white- 
pine blister rust quarantine regulations, 
which becomes effective July 1. The rust 
1s $0 well established in most of the com- 
mercially valuable pine-producing areas 
of the country that further efforts at ex- 
clusion are futile. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by the fact that the disease can 
spread naturally from pines to Ribes for 
a distance of 150 miles or more. Accord- 
ingly, there is no biologically sound basis 
or continuing the former restrictions. 

Areas in which interstate shipments of 
the several white pines ave restricted in- 
clude points in Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming and central 
California, and in Georgia, Kentucky, 


North (¢ arolina, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee. 
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Write for free 40-page catalog that 
tells how to select a binocular, 
describes eleven B & L models, $66 


to $132. Bausch & Lomb, 770 Lomb 
Park, Rochester, N. Y. 























EAGLES MERE 


“LOVELIEST SPOT IN PENNSYLVANIA” 


2,200 feet above sea level. All outdoor sports 
including golf on two superb courses, tennis on 
hotel courts, boating, bathing, riding, miles of 
marked trails through beautiful forests. Indoor 
games. Dancing. 
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The Lakeside 
The Forest Inn The Raymond 


Write for Literature and Rates 


HENRY E. KIRK, JR., Managing Director 
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APPLICATION 
FOR MEMBERSHIP 





Your Membership in The 
American Forestry Association 
Helps to Bring These Benefits: 


Adequate Forest Fire Protection by fed- 
eral, state and other agencies. 


Reforestation of Denuded Lands valuable 
for timber, wildlife, protection of 
streams. 


Protection of Fish and Game and other 
wildlife under sound game laws. 


Prevention of Soil Erosion 
Preservation of Wilderness for Recreation 


Establishment of State and National For- 
ests and Parks 


Development of Forestry Practices by the 
forest industries. 


Education of the Public, especially chil- 
dren, in respect to conservation of 
America's natura! resources. 


Forest Recreation as a growing need for 
the development of the nation. 


AMERICAN FORESTS IS 
SENT MONTHLY TO 
ALL MEMBERS 


Date ___.... 


The AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
919 - 17th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


1 hereby apply for membership in 
The American Forestry Association 
and enclose $s 


INDICATE CLASS DESIRED 
_] Subscribing Membership, 

oa - $4.00 
[-] Contributing Member- 


ship, per year 10.00 
L] Sustaining Membership, 

per year occas 25.00 
L] Life Membership (no 

other dues for life). 100.00 


[) Patron Membership (no 
other dues for life). 1,000.00 


Canadian Postage 25c extra, Foreign 50c 
extra, on Subscribi Dheat. hip 





Name 


TE 


City and State 











OLYMPIC NATIONAL PARK BILL PASSED 


The Olympic National Park is assured 
through House approval of an amended 
Wallgren Bill, H. R. 10024, which passed 
the Senate on June 13. The area is re- 
duced from 898,292 acres, as passed by 
the House on May 16, to 648,986 acres, 
of which 298,730 acres are now in the 
Olympie National Monument and 250,238 
acres will be taken from the surrounding 
Olympic National Forest. The ultimate 
area, however, is left in question by in- 
clusion of a new section authorizing the 
President, after the expiration of eight 
months and following consultation with 
the governor of the State of Washington 
and the Secretaries of the Interior and of 
Agriculture, to add by proclamation any 
lands within the remaining Olympic Na- 
tional Forest and any lands which the 
government may acquire through gift or 
purchase, but limiting the total area of 
the park to 892,292 acres. 

As finally approved, the boundaries 
closely approximate those deseribed in 
H. R. 4724, introduced by Representative 


Wallgren on February 15, 1937, and in. 
clude some 11,655,000,000 board feet of 
timber, 8,500,000,000 of which are in the 
National Forest. While the boundaries 
include Lake Crescent, they do not extend 
as far south as Quinault Lake, nor do 
they take in a considerable area south 
of Port Angeles or the extensions down 
the Bogachiel and Hoh Rivers. 

A large portion of the park on the 
northern and eastern boundaries is left 
open for mining during the next five 
years, and there is no provision which 
would permanently reserve the area as a 
wilderness. 

No change is made in that portion of 
the bill as passed relative to the protection 
of Jefferson and Callam Counties from 
loss of any portion of its existing share 
of National Forest revenue. These coun- 
ties will continue to receive income from 
the Olympie National Forest in direct 
proportion to the total area of park and 
forest lands within their boundaries. 


CCC TO ENROLL 85,000 MEN IN JULY 


Robert Fechner, director of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, announced on June 
10 that between 80,000 and 85,000 men 
will be enrolled in the CCC camps during 
the first twenty days of July. The men 
will be enrolled as replacements for men 
who have left the Corps in recent months 
or who will leave at the end of the fiscal 
year on June 30. Enrollment of the new 
CCC men will bring the enrolled strength 
of the Corps to 300,000 men, exclusive of 
approximately 7,500 Indians working on 
Indian reservations and approximately 
4,200 territorials. 


“At the present time the Corps is oper- 
ating 1,500 camps and our program pro- 
vides for maintaining this aggregate num- 
ber from July 1, 1938, through June 30, 
1939,” Director Fechner said. “A total 
of 200 men will be assigned to each camp. 
As of July 20 it is anticipated that the 
Corps will be giving employment to an 
aggregate of 340,000 persons, including 
reserve officers in charge of camp ad- 
ministration, the technical personnel in 
charge of the camp work programs in for- 
ests, parks and on agricultural areas, and 
educational advisers.” 


COMPTON ASKS LUMBER TRADE BALANCE 


Reminding the State Department that 
it has declared the American lumber in- 
dustry to be fundamentally an export in- 
dustry, Wilson Compton, Secretary-Man- 
ager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association, in a recent letter to 
Francis B. Sayre, Assistant Secretary of 
State, urged that steps be taken in con- 
nection with trade negotiations with the 
United Kingdom and Canada to strike a 
more satisfactory balance between exports 
and imports of forest products. Refer- 
ring to trade negotiations now underway, 
Dr. Compton wrote: 

“The Department of State has wisely 
determined and declared the American 
lumber industry to be fundamentally an 
export industry. For many years our na- 
tional imports of forest products have ex- 
ceeded exports. In 1937, these imports 
were more than double the exports, a fact 
frequently and easily overlooked inas- 
much as nearly ninety per cent of these 
imports are duty-free 


“This unbalanced ratio is incompatible 
with the objective of perpetuating the 
useful occupancy of our six hundred mil- 
lion acres of forest land, and of providing 
employment for hundreds of thousands 
who have now no other source of liveli- 
hood. This will be opened up in the 
pending investigations of the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Forest Conser- 
vation. 

“No nation with comparable forest re- 
sourees today has so unsatisfactory a bal- 
ance between exports and imports of for- 
est products as has the United States. 
To no other nation does a restoration of 
opportunity for major export trading 1 
forest products promise more in terms 
of increased employment opportunities 
and of rehabilitation of forest resources. 

“The unwholesome balance between our 
exports and our imports of forest prod- 
uets must be rectified. It will be far bet- 
ter that this be done through a restora- 
tion of export trading opportunities. 
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Important Bills in Congress With Action 
May 12-June 16 








BILLS ENACTED 


s, 3416—O’Manoney—Providing for the 
addition of certain lands to the Black 
Hills National Forest in Wyoming. 
Passed Senate May 5, 1938. Passed 
House June 6, 1938. Public Law No. 
615. 


H. R. 9523—Pierce (S. 3312—McNary) 
—To add certain lands to the Ochoco 
National Forest, Oregon. Passed House 
May 2, 1938. Passed Senate June 7, 
1938. Publie Law No. 624. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


H. R. 10238 — Cannon — Making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
eulture and for the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration for the fiseal year ending 
June 30, 1939. Passed House April 19, 
1938. Passed Senate amended May 9, 
1938. Presented to the President for 
approval June 14, 1938. 


H. R. 10851 — Woonprum — Second Defi- 
ciency Appropriation bill. Passed 
House June 8, 1938. Passed Senate 
June 16, 1938. Signed by the Speaker 
and Vice President June 17, 1938. 


FORESTRY 


8. Con. Res. 31—McApoo—(H. Con. 
Res. 54—FutmMer) — To establish a 
joint congressional committee to be 
known as the Joint Committee on For- 
estry and to be composed of three Sena- 
tors and three members of the House of 
Representatives. Passed Senate, June 
10, 1938. Passed House amended June 
10, 1938. Senate agreed to House 
amendments June 14, 1938. 


H. Res. 501—Wnuiure, Inano—Calling for 
investigation of report as to illegal eut- 
ting of valuable timber on certain lands 
owned by the United States in the west- 
em part of the State of Washington. 
Introduced May 17, 1938. Referred to 
the Committee on Rules. 


C2 


- 4016 — McNary (H. R. 10533 — Mo- 
SWEENEY)—To amend Section 9 of the 
Act of May 22, 1928, authorizing and 
directing a national survey of forest 
resources. Introduced May 13, 1938. 
Referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 


NATIONAL FORESTS 


H. R. 5685 — Vooruis (S. 1946 — Mc- 
AD00)—To facilitate the control of soil 
frosion and flood damage originating 
upon lands within the exterior boun- 
daries of the Angeles National Forest, 
California. Passed House July 19, 1937. 

assed Senate amended June 7, 1938. 


Please 








S. 3157 — WuHEELER— To empower the 
President of the United States to create 
new national forest units and make ad- 
ditions to existing National Forests in 
Montana. Passed Senate June 7, 1938. 
Reported without amendment (Report 
No. 2758) by House Committee on Pub- 
lie Lands June 14, 1938. 


H. R. 7688—ENGLEBRIGHT—To authorize 


the addition of certain lands to the 
Modoe, Shasta, and Lassen National 
Forests, California. Passed House 


March 21, 1938. Passed Senate May 
18, 1938. Presented to the President 
for approval June 14, 1938. 


H. R. 7689—ENGLEBRIGHT—To authorize 
the addition of certain lands to the 
Shasta and Klamath National Forests, 
California. Passed House Mareh 21, 
1938. Passed Senate May 18, 1938. 
Presented to the President June 14, 
1938. 


H. R. 7690—ENGLEBRIGHT—ToO authorize 
the addition of certain lands to the 
Plumas, Tahoe, and Lassen National 
Forests, California. Passed House 
March 21, 1938. Passed Senate May 
18, 1938. Presented to the President 
June 14, 1938. 





NATIONAL MONUMENTS AND PARKS 


S. 4047—Haypen—To return a portion 
of the Grand Canyon National Monu- 
ment to the Public Domain. Introduced 
May 18, 1938. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Publie Lands and Surveys. 


S. Res. 250—O’Manonry—Proposed in- 
vestigation preparatory to enlargement 
of Grand Teton National Park in Wyo- 
ming. Passed Senate May 18, 1938. 

S. 4027 — Apams (H. R. 10713 — Cum- 
MINGS) — Providing that excess land 
provisions of federal reclamation laws 
shall not apply to certain lands that 
will receive a supplemental water sup- 
ply from the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project. Passed Senate June 7, 1938. 
Passed House June 10, 1938. Presented 
to the President June 15, 1938. 


H. R. 10024 — WatuGren — To establish 
the Olympic National Park in the State 
of Washington. Passed House May 16, 
1938. Passed Senate amended June 13, 
1938. 


WATER AND STREAM CONTROL 


H. R. 2711—Viyson (S. 702—Barktey) 
—To create a Div sion of Water Pollu- 
tion Control in the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. Passed House April 
21, 1937. Passed Senate amended 
August 17, 1937. In conference since 
August 18, 1937. Senate and House 
agreed to Conference Report June 8 
and 13, respectively. 





@ Just cultivate a good golf swing 


and use this new type perfect tool on 
heavy weeds and light brush. 



















They will disappear with the 
greatest of ease and about 
twice as fast as with old 
style cutters. 


No. 26 Kelly Weed Cutter 
has 14-inch,double edged 
serrated blade, stout 31- 
inch handle. Assembled 
complete, ready to use. 
Easy to resharpen. 


Write us today for in- 
formation as to how 
a sample tool may 
be obtained by in- 
terested foresters. 


THE AMERICAN 
FORK & HOE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Makers of 
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INSECT CONTROL 


ON SHADE 
TREES 


] HE wide use of “Black Leaf 40” as a 
means of killing certain destructive insects is 
due to its unusual efficiency and its almost 
universal compatibility with other standa 

spray materials. Because “Black Leaf 40” 
kills both by contact and by fumes its effi- 
ciency is thereby increased. ‘Black Leaf 40” 
is easy to mix and apply and is economical. 
A valuable, instructive booklet on spray com- 
b and dosages for the protection of 
shade and fruit trees will be sent free upon 
request—or consult your nearest “Black I eaf 
40” dealer. 
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Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE*+SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 


trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














TREES sSie 


FOR FOREST PLANTING 


Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Scotch 
Pine, White Spruce, Colorado Blue Spruce, etc. 
Prices are reasonable and the trees 
are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


Western Maine Forest Nursery, Dept. F. 
Fryeburg, Maine 
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MILDEWS and Other Plant Diseases 


«- have been effectively controlled with COPOSIL 
Fungicide, the safer successor to Bordeaux Mixture. 
Preferred by nurserymen because it leaves no un- 
sightly residue. « « Send for free Primer of Pest Control. 
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FORESTRY IN CONGRESS 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


—... 
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As Congress hurried to adjourn on 
June 16, over $28,000,000 was appropri- 
ated for forestry and for land additions 
to the National Parks. A flood control 
program also was approved under which 
river and harbor flood control improve- 
ments to the amount of $375,000,000 will 
be built during the next five years. 

A surprise move was thwarted on June 
16, after Senator Norris succeeded, by a 
vote of fifty-one to sixteen, in amending 
the Second Deficiency Appropriation bill 
to include $1,300,000 for the Norris-Doxey 
Cooperative Farm Forestry Act. The 
amendment carried a proviso that not 
more than one-fifth may be used in the 
Prairie States Forestry Project, which as- 
sures distribution of the bulk of the 
money to the several State Foresters for 
work in the states, but in spite of vigorous 
support by Representative Doxey was de- 
feated in the House by a vote of seventy- 
two to 171. 

With $19,560,400 allotted to the Forest 
Service, forestry gained only $668,218 
over the current year in the largest agri- 
cultural appropriation ever enacted. 
Added to this is $1,000,000 included in 
the Second Deficiency Appropriation Act 
for repairing and reconstructing roads, 
trails, telephone lines and public camp 
grounds on the National Forests of Cali- 
fornia which were damaged or destroyed 
by the unprecedented floods of last De- 
cember and March. 

Most significant gain of the year is the 
inerease from $1,610,007 to $2,000,000 
for cooperative fire protection under See- 
tion 2 of the Clarke-MeNary Act. This 
increase assures federal cooperation with 
Illinois and Missouri, and will make pos- 
sible material extensions of the organized 
protection program into the 171,000,000 
aeres of private and state owned forest 
lands for which no protection has yet been 
provided. State Foresters were joined by 
industry representatives and others in an 
unsuccessful drive to increase the appro- 
priation to the full authorization of $2,- 
500,000. 

On the basis of testimony submitted 
to the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions by the Chief Forester, the conferees 
approved the Senate amendment to ap- 
propriate $3,000,000 for forest acquisi- 
tion. About one-third will be used for 
the purchase of lands in the middlewest 
from the Lake States to Mississippi, over 
$700,000 in the southeast, some $300,000 
in the northeast, $170,000 in California 
and western Nevada, and smaller amounts 
in Utah, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. 
Answering questions from members of the 
committee, Assistant Forester L. F. 
Kneipp outlined an immediate purchase 
program of 24,000,000 acres in eighty- 


one purchase units, at an estimated cost 
of $139,000,000. These additions will 
supplement about 19,000,000 acres which 
the government now owns within these 
established purchase units, of which all 
but ten are east of the Great Plains. 

An item of $325,000 for the purchase 
of about 100,000 acres on Lake Tahoe 
in the Tahoe National Forest in Nevada 
was defeated in the Second Deficiency 
bill, after it was eliminated in the Agri- 
cultural Appropriation bill. A new item 
of $200,000 was also voted down by the 
House to finance experiments and tests by 
the Forest Products Laboratory in the use 
of wood for building. 

An item for which appropriations were 
refused was one of $500,000 to permit 
the Forest Service to do logging on the 
National Forests. Under the proposed 
plan the Forest Service would have cut 
the timber and sold the logs or other rough 
products under competitive bids, rather 
than to limit the sales to standing timber 
as at present. The princial arguments 
presented in favor of the plan were that 
the Forest Service could better protect 
the forest through controlled logging, and 
would be able to provide local employment 
in regions where the difficulties of logging 
discourage private ventures. 

By adding $30,000 the Forest Survey 
will receive $250,000 for the coming year. 

Of special significance is an increase 
of $75,000 for Dutch elm disease eradi- 
cation, making a total of $378,480 for the 
administrative and technical work relative 
to the effective use of larger sums which 
are expected from emergency relief 
sources. Under the head “Forest Inseets,” 
$24,400 was added for continuation of 
studies to determine the extent and man- 
ner in which insects may prove to be car- 
riers of the diease. The “Forest Insect” 
item as passed earries a total of $253,100. 

The Second Deficiency Appropriation 
bill, H. R. 10851, earries $743,265.29 for 
the purchase of 26,015.5 acres within the 
boundaries of the Great Smoky Mountain 
National Park. This will complete the 
minimum area of 463,083.15 acres pre 
scribed by the Secretary of the Interior m 
accordance with the Act of May 22, 1936. 
With this appropriation the total cost of 
the park will be $11,813,265.29, of which 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., donated $5,000,- 
000, the States of North Carolina and 
Tennessee $4,500,000, and $1,570,000 was 
allocated by the President for the aequisi- 
tion of lands for CCC purchases. 

In addition, $3,000,000 is given the 
National Park Service for roads and 
trails, although the original request was 
for $3,750,000. The Blue Ridge-Natehez 
Trace Parkway will receive $2,000,000 for 
continuation of construction, and $40,000 
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is allotted for emergency reconstruction 
and the fighting of forest fires on National 
Parks. 

Elimination of an item for $1,000,000 in 
the Deficiency Appropriation bill leaves 
the newly enacted Water Pollution Act 
without funds until the next Congress. 

The Whittington Flood Control Act, 
passed during the last days of this Con- 
eress, authorizes $5,000,000 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture and an equal 
sum for the War Department to carry on 
examinations and surveys, and $375,000,- 
000 to be expended during the next five 
years for the construction of publie works 
for flood control on rivers and harbors. 
Among the amendments accepted by the 
Senate was an authorization of $4,500,000 
to reimburse the Muskingum Conservancy 
District in Ohio for its past expenditures 
in acquiring lands, easements, and rights- 
of way for reservoirs in the Muskingum 
River Valley. As in the original draft, 
the Act authorizes $375,000 a year for 
the Weather Bureau to make emergency 
reports on precipitation and to issue flood 
warnings when necessary. 

No action was taken by either house 
on the Pope-White bills for the construe- 
tion of a weir or dam at the outlet of Yel- 
lowstone Lake and a tunnel for the di- 
version of water from the lake to a tribu- 


tary of the Snake River. 

With the adjournment of Congress on 
the evening of June 16, there arose ques- 
tions as to the possibility of a special 
session in the fall or early winter. When 
asked regarding such a possibility, Speak- 
er Bankhead is reported to have replied, 
“Qh, that is in the laps of the gods. That 
depends on developments.” 

Such a possibility is particularly inter- 
esting because of rumors that the Bureau 
of the Budget may draft a new Govern- 
ment Reorganization bill, and that Con- 
gressional leaders have promised it imme- 
diate consideration in the next session. 
It is true that when asking for additional 
funds under the Second Deficiency bill, 
Acting Budget Director D. W. Bell stated 
that part of the money and accompany- 
ing increase in personnel would be used 
to carry out the section in the Budget and 
Accounting Act “providing for studies 
of the government organization with a 
view to making recommendations to the 
President for such regrouping and con- 
solidations as will promote efficiency and 
economy in the public service.” It is also 
true that the unexpended balances cred- 
ited to Joint Committee on Government 
Organization, of which Senator Byrnes of 
South Carolina is Chairman, will continue 
to be available during the new fiscal year. 


MINNESOTA’S THREE M’S OF CONSERVATION 


Declaring that the three M’s of conser- 
vation are men, material and machines, 
Governor Elmer A. Benson, of Minnesota, 
addressing a tri-state forestry congress in 
St. Paul on May 20, declared that one of 
the country’s biggest conservation prob- 
lems, “if the American dream of a decent 
living means anything, is to make these 
three elements of our economy mesh and 
to set them spinning to produce a decent 
living for all of us.” 

The governor declared that the time 
has come to reset as our national goal the 
old slogan “a decent living for all.” Con- 
servation, he declared, holds part of the 
answer to the problems of unemployment 
and low standards of living in rural coun- 
ties. One of its opportunities, he said, is 
through programs of publie works and 
public employment which consider and 
embrace conservation projects to the end 
that America’s spending to keep up the 
slack of employment and purchase power 
shall be constructive and not destructive. 
The governor’s reference to spending of 
a destructive nature was directed particu- 
larly to war preparations beyond those 
needed to defend our shores. 

The resolutions passed by the confer- 
ence called for an increase in federal 


lands to such purposes; endorsement of 
the principle of positive action in the reg- 
ulation of private forest lands, expressing 
the belief that the state should weleome 
“federal support in regulation and in co- 
operation” and that the federal forest 
agencies should function through state 
forest agencies; state aid in meeting local 
tax problems arising from land abandon- 
ment and tax forfeiture and in protecting 
bona fide farmers from the loss of their 
farms through tax foreclosure. 
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CRESTMONT 
INN _EActes Mere, PA. 


For the happiest vacation of your life come 
to this hospitable mountain Inn! (2,200 ft. 
alt.) Superbly situated on the lovely Lake 
of Eagles, Crestmont has long been the mecca 
of those who know and appreciate scenic 
beauty, superlative sports equipment, attrac- 
tive appointments, good food and service. 

Miles of Indian trails, bridle paths and 
motor drives thread the unbroken forest sur- 
rounding the Inn. Matchless panoramas of 
mountain grandeur enchant the eye. 

Swim (lake temperature, summer, 72° to 
76°), canoe, play golf, tennis, deck shuffle- 
board. Enjoy music, dancing, bridge games. 
Sleep as you’ve never slept before in the 
cool, still nights on the mountain-top! Chil- 
dren are welcomed. Come for a weekend 
or for the whole summer—but come. Write 
for folder AK. 


WILLIAM WOODS, Proprietor 
Eagles Mere, Pa. 
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funds under the Clarke-MeNary Act to of this new catalogue on 


$2,500,000; amendment of the federal 
work relief bill to authorize acquisition of 
lands where needed in connection with 
work projects; passage of a zoning ena- 
bling act by the Minnesota legislature ; 
work programs having as their primary 
objectives the restoration and manage- 
ment of natural resources; endorsement of 
municipal, county and other governmental 
ea ser wed and recreation areas with 

¢ legislation to make them possible by 
Providing for the deeding of tax-reverted 


Pacific Portable Pumpers. 





Fire Fighting Equipment Division— 
of the 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 


1223 WESTERN AVENUE, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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FORESTRY AND _ RELATED 
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TREES 
Manual of Trees of North America—Sargent............6 5.00 
Trees of Northern States and Canada—Hough.. . 6.00 
Our Trees—How to Know Them —Emerson & Weed 2.75 
Pacific Coast Trees—MeMinn and Maino 3.50 
Trees of North America—The Conifers—Green........ 2.00 
Trees of North America—The Broadleafs—Green 3.50 
Northern Rocky Mountain Trees—Kirkwood 2.50 
American Trees and Shrubs—Mathews 3.50 
Tree Book—Rogers ; 5.00 
Big Trees—Fry and White ; 2.00 
Trees in Winter—Blakeslee and Jarvis 2.00 
Tree Ancestors—Berry ................... 3.00 
Tree Flowers of Forest, Park, and Street—Rogers 7.50 
Some American Trees—Werthner 5.00 
The Redwoods of Coast and Sierra—Shirley 1.25 
Identification of Trees and Shrubs—Makins 4.00 
Me EN isis ss. e50csss4eservscsecesvensaesesncsaceccsencsosscesesane 3.50 
Book of Shrubs—Hottes 3.00 
Field Manual of Trees—Schaffner... 1.50 
Forest Trees of the Pacific Coast—Eliot 5.00 
Trees of Northeastern United States—Brown 3.00 
GENERAL FORESTRY 
General Forestry—Brown eer $ 3.25 
An Outline of General Forestry—Illick 15 
Forest Education—Graves and Guise.... 2.50 
Profession ot Forestry—Read....... 1.50 
The Training of a Forester—Pinchot.................... 2.00 
Forest Law in America—Kinney 2.25 
German Forestry—Heske . 3.00 
FOREST MANAGEMENT 
Forest Management—Recknagel, et al $ 3.50 
Theory of Practice of Silviculture—Baker 5.00 
Practice of Silviculture—Hawley 3.00 
Manual of Forestry—Hawley and Hawes 3.50 
Forest Management—Chapman 3.50 
Management of American Forests—Mathews 5.00 
Applied Silviculture in the U. S. A.—Westveld 4.00 
Farm Forestry—Ferguson 2.00 
Forest Protection—Hawley 2.75 
MENSURATION AND VALUATION 
Manual for Northern Woodsmen—Cary $ 3.00 
Forest Mensuration—Chapman and Demerritt 3.50 
Forest Mensuration—Bruce and Schumacher 3.50 
Forest Finance—Chapman 3.50 
WOOD—ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE 
American Lumber Industry—Brown..................... $ 3.00 
Forest Products—Brown 4.00 
Lumber—Its Manufacture and Distribution—Bryant 4.50 
Logging Principles and Practices—Brown ¥ 3.50 
Air Seasoning and Kiln Drying of Wood Henderson 3.50 
Identification of Economie Woods—Record 2.50 
Mechanical Properties of Wood—Garrett. 3.50 
Identification of Timbers—Brown and Panshin.... 3.00 
The Properties and Uses of Wood—Koehler........... 3.50 
Timber Products and Industries—Brown.................... 3.50 
Textbook of Dendrology—Harlow and Harrar.......... 4.50 
PLANTING OF TREES AND FORESTS 
Seeding and Planting—Toumey and Kerstian........... $ 5.00 
Cultivated Conifers—Bailey ..................ccccceescecceseeeees 7.59 
The Modern Nursery—Laurie and Chadwick............ 5.00 


FOREST PESTS 


Principles of Forest Entomology—Graham... $ 3.50 
Outline of Forest Pathology—Hubett...........000000000...... 6.00 
Insects and Diseases—Felt and Rankin....... ; . 5.00 
Diseases of Cultivated Trees and Pl ants—Massee 4.00 
Forest Insects-—Doane, et al ; copcceskidacaccc 
Forest Pathology—Boyce omens oe 5.00 
NATIONAL FORESTS 
History of Forest Service—Smith................00.0..0............$ 2.00 
Our National Forests—Boerkev..... Sper i. 
NATIONAL PARKS 
Book of the National Parks—Yard .... $ 3.00 
Grand Canyon Country—Tillotson and Taylor... ee 
The Great Smoky Mountains—Thornborough 2.00 
Oh, Ranger! —Albright ce . 2.00 


One Hundred Years in Yosemite—Russell 3.50 
High Trails of Glacier National Park— Thompson 3.00 


CAMPING AND RECREATION 





Camp ¢ Yookery—Kephi rt sats oti $ 2.50 
Campers’ Handbook—Wallaee ......... = 2.00 
Handbook for Rangers and Woodsme n—Tay lor.. . 3.00 
The Real Log Cabin—Aldrich....... i eee ..-. 8.00 
Wisdom of the Woods—Beard...... 2.50 


BIRDS, WILDLIFE, FISHING AND HUNTING 


Handbook of Birds of North America—Chapman....$ 5.00 
Adventures in Bird Protection—Pearson <utsccc 











Bobwhite Quail—Stoddard asics sacesameneden 6.00 
Game Management—Leopold ...... alsameetats . 5,00 
Animals of North America—Anthony ER 
Field Book of Wild Birds—Mathews oe 
Animal Life in Yellowstone—Bailey w. 4.00 


American Food and Game Fishes—Jordan & Everman 5.00 


American Fishes—Goode ; 6.00 
Birds of America—Pearson, et al 3.95 
The Reptiles of North America—Ditmars 6.75 
Wild Animals—Beard ; 3.00 


FLOWERS AND GARDENING 


American Wild Flowers—Mathews $ 3.50 
Wild Flowers—House 3.95 
Field Book of Western Wild Flowers—Armstrong.... 3.50 
Flora of the Pacific States—Abrams 9.00 
Rocky Mountain Flowers—Clements a OO 
Ferns of Northeastern United States—Wiley 1.00 
Field Book of Common Ferns—Durand.... : 2.50 
The Mushroom Handbook—Krieger “ . 38.00 
Field Book of Illinois Wild Flowers s 1.50 
Spring Flowers of Minnesota—Rosendahl.................... 1.00 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture—Bailey +e 15.00 
Problems of a Rock Garden—Wilder re 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Our Natural Resources—Parkins et al Dae aie $ 5.00 
How Plants Get Their Names—Bailey...... sic: 
Conservation—Havemeyer and Van Hise...... seseeee 0000 
Soil Erosion and Its Control—Ayres...................... 3.50 
Tree Crope—Saiith. ...............::ccccsceceee ; sisicorereuns 1.49 
Ranger Trails—Riis : ‘ 2.00 
A Continent Lost--A Civilization Won—Kinney.... 4.00 
Holy Old Mackinaw—Holbrook...............0.......:0::0008 2.50 


This list of Selected Books is a service of The American Forestry Association to its 


members. 


Prices quoted are not guaranteed but to the best of our knowledge are correct. 
A more complete list of recommended books is available on request. 


Members ordering 


books through the Association are entitled to a 10% discount from published prices. 
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NEW 


THE TRAINING OF A Forester, by Gifford 
Pinchot. Published by J. B. Lippin- 
eott Company, 227 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 129 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 


An old favorite in modern form has 
appeared to help answer the questions 
that arise in the mind of boys, and even 


BOOKS 


Our Trees—How to Know THEM, by 
Arthur I. Emerson and Clarence M. 
Weed. Published by the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Illustrated. 295 pages. Price, 
$2.75. 


Excellent photographs supplement the 
brief authoritative descriptions of some 





A brand new Evinrude .. . 
amazingly light, handy and 
powerful. Weighs only 16 
bs., and cruises 3 hours 







girls, seeking answers to questions for 
ouidance in the choice of their life work. 
* This fourth edition of “The Training 
of a Forester,” has been revised and re- 
written—“bringing the book into tune 
with the times’—by “G. P.” with the 
advice and assistance of Robert P. Holds- 


Weed. 


130 of “Our Trees—How to Know Them,” 
by Arthur I. Emerson and Clarence M. 
The photographs are of unusual 
clarity, giving special emphasis to the 
leaves, 
showing the form of the tree. 
each full page of illustrations is a brief 


flowers, and fruit with 


on a single fill! Literally 
packed with big-value 
features including 
famed Hooded Power 
— Evinrude Co-Pilot 
— Underwater Silenc- 
ing. Starts instantly! 
— spins into action 
with a flick of the 
starting cord. Costs 
less than 3¢ an hour to 


















worth, Professor of Forestry in the Mas- 
sachusetts State College. Thus, the lim- 
ited use of figures has been brought up 
to date. 

As in the ease of the earlier editions, 
the reader’s attention is focused prin- 
cipally on the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, but, keeping abreast of recent develop- 
ments, other fields are touched upon. 
Included in these are the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, Biological Survey, National 
Park Service, the several state services, 
teaching and extension. “The greatest po- 
tential opportunity of all,” concludes the 
author, “is in the field of industry for- 
estry, on the 270 million acres of large 
commercial holdings owned by relatively 
few men.” 

The most significant feature of the book 
is that Gifford Pinchot, its author, who 
organized the Forest Service as a bureau 
in the Department of Agriculture in 
1905, has in less than fifty years, seen the 
number of American trained foresters in- 
crease from zero to more than 5,000 men. 
He still sees opportunity and need for 
more. And when asked, “What then can 
a forester expect?” answers — “Hard 
work and happiness, and a chance to make 
use of the best that is in you. Good serv- 
ice to your fellows, but neither ease nor 
riches. A long, hard row to hoe in a 
growing, progressive, and supremely use- 
ful profession.” 

Like the earlier editions, “The Training 
of a Forester” will stimulate new recruits 
to the field of forestry, and those now 
established in the profession will find it 
a means of re-orienting themselves in 
their chosen work. — G. H. C. 


text describing the tree in a manner which 
draws the reader forward and makes him 
feel, after reading, that he really knows 
something about the tree. It is written 
for the layman, but with the illustrations 
will help many a forester who wishes to 
become better acquainted with the more 
important trees of the country.—G. H. C. 


SequoyaH, by Grant Foreman. Pub- 
lished by the University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma. Illustrated. 
90 pages. Price, $1.50. 


Anyone interested in the derivation of 
scientific names will find interest in 
SEeQquoyYAH by Grant Foreman. This book 
contains neither forestry nor botany but 
is the graphie story of a strange, half- 
breed Indian of the Cherokee Tribe whose 
Indian alphabet proved a remarkable con- 
tribution to the culture of his people. 

Sequoyah never saw the trees which 
bear his name, but like them he was an 
American of unusual talents who gave 
much to the people of his country. 

Mr. Foreman tells of Sequoyah’s life 
and presents a picture of primitive condi- 
tions in Tennessee and Oklahoma. 

As a record of early Indian life, it is 
unusual; and if justification is needed 
for giving the name Sequoia to the sin- 
gular family of American trees, here it is, 
for it is from this Indian that the big 
tree of California and the coast redwood 
are each known as Sequoia—the first 
Sequoia gigantea and the Sequoia sem- 
perviron.—G. H. C. 


operate. Send for catalog! 
ELTO PAL only $37.50 


Elto PAL (built by Evin- 
rude) weighs only 14 


















at twice the 
oars. Elto ACE, $47.50 
sky 
twin, only $67 
an outstanding value! 
Address EVINR 
MOTORS, 
27th St., Milwaukee 
Prices F. O. B. Factory 
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Directory and 
Boat-and-Mo- 
tor Selector. 


EVINRUDE OUTBOARD MOTORS 


pounds, and drives boats 
speed of 


Handi- 
7.50. Each 
UDE 
5401 N. 








“The Strongest Geared Power 
for Its Weight in the World” 
Positive Internal Brake 


COMPACT 


POWERFUL 
SAFE 





For Use Where Power Is Not 
Practical or Available 


Two Ton “Lightweight”—Weight 60 Ibe 
Five Ton “General Utility’ —Wt. 110 Ibe 
Fifteen Ton ‘“Special’’—Weight 680 Ibe 
Positive internal brake—Two quickly shifted speeds 
— Adjustable length crank handle — Anti-friction 
babbitt bearings—Spring operated safety dog. Only 
eight parts. No keys or set screws to strip. Drum 
instantly free spooled for running out cable 
Complete descriptive literature and list of deal- 
ers in principal U. S. and foreign cities gladly 
mailed. Warehouse stocks for dealers supply— 
Seattle, Chicago, Brooklyn, Houston. 


BEEBE BROS. 


Incorporated 


2728 6th Ave. S. Seattle, Wash. 

















You should keep one in your car. 


Strong and Serviceable 
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Wt. 1 lb. with 14” handle and sheath. 


SINGLE-BIT AND DOUBLE-BIT AXES 
All Patterns and Weights 
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Wt. 1 Ib. with 16” handle and sheath. 
The Smallest Double-Bit Made 


Buy from your dealer; but if he cannot supply you, write us. 


WARREN AXE & TOOL COMPANY, Warren, Pa. 


SAGER AXES AND BULL DOG LOGGING TOOLS—KNOWN FROM COAST TO COAST 
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University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four-year 
undergraduate curriculum, leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Forestry. 


Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the Northeast. Eight-weeks’ camp course 
required of all Seniors in Forestry, in prac- 
tical logging operations, on Indian Town- 
ship, Washington County, Maine, under 
faculty supervision. 


For catalog and further information 
address 
FORESTRY DEPARTMENT 
University of Maine 
ORONO, MAINE 

















UNIFORMS 


Regular Personnel, U. S. 
Forest Service, State For- 
est Services, National Park 
Service, CCC Supervisory 
Personnel. 
Outdoor Clothing 


Write for Descriptive Folder, 
Samples and Prices, Stating 
Branch of Service 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


Uniforms for Over 50 Years 
Cincinnati Ohio 
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SCIENCE AND EQUIPMENT 


THE BROOKS LOAD LUGGER 

Users of hauling equipment in conser- 
vation work will be interested in the 
Brooks load lugger. Uses for the load 
lugger cover many types of work and it 
offers low cost service for hauling and 
transferring any material which is loaded 
by hand. 

Speed and low cost operation are fea- 
ture advantages. One truck alone can 
service five to ten bodies, depending upon 
the material to be loaded and the distance 
hauled. In one rock quarry, one one and 
one-half ton truck and driver is taking 
care of seven one and one-quarter ton 
buckets, transferring rock an average of 
250 yards from points of loading to 
crusher. It has replaced four one and 
one-half ton trucks, eliminating expense 
of three trucks and drivers, all idle 
standing time, upkeep and operating ex- 
pense. Although three truck drivers were 
dropped, nine bucket loaders were added, 
with production stepped up fifty per cent 
and costs dropped materially. 

Among the advantages of the Brooks 
Load Lugger are: No counterweight is 
required on this unit in front of the truck 
or elsewhere; it has direct drive from 
power take-off to the hydraulic pump 
hoist assembly and requires no high pres 
sure hose connections; it has no eables or 
sheaves; the one-piece bucket is carried 
on the truck itself rather than by suspen- 
sion, and the buckets have guides on the 
bottom that prevent side sway. 


MANASITE BLASTING CAPS 

Men engaged in conservation and agri- 
cultural blasting will be specially inter- 
ested in the Atlas manasite blasting caps 
and electrie blasting caps as announced 
by Atlas Powder Company. While the 
company points out that no detonator 
should properly be called “safe” inasmuch 
as it is intended to set off explosives, the 
new manasite detonators, however, sub- 
stantially increase the margin of safety in 
handling explosives. This new and exclu- 
sive development is the result of several 
years of research by Atlas Laboratories. 

Manasite detonators contain a new ini- 
tiating compound known chemically as 
hexanitromannite. This compound is 
much less sensitive to impact and friction 
than detonating compounds commonly 
used. 

Full detonating power and other ad- 
vantages are maintained. Extensive field 
tests have already proven the excellent 
performance and increased safety of 
manasite blasting caps and electric blast- 
ing caps. 


PREVENTS SOIL EROSION 

A new product, which is an aid in com- 
bating soil erosion, has recently been put 
on the market by Bemis Bro. Bag Com- 
pany. It is ealled “Lenonet Soil Fixa- 
tion Material.” 

Lenonet is an open-mesh fabric, made 
of spun, rot-resisting paper. When ap- 
plied to the ground it prevents the wash- 
ing away of soil until grass and other 


Mention AMERICAN FORESTS 


cover crops have grown and formed q 


sod. By this time the fabric has disiy. 
tegrated. 


This new material has already been ysed 
to some extent by soil conservation agep. 
cies. It has met with considerable success 
on highways and railroad right-of-ways. 
Home owners have found it very useful, 
especially on banks and terraces. 


AUTOMATIC PRIMING PUMP 

An automatic priming pump, built of 
aluminum alloy and weighing only fifty. 
two pounds. is being offered by the Jaeger 
Machine Company. Its rated capacity of 
5,200 gallons per hour is said to be the 
largest ever developed by a pump of this 
light weight. The priming action, em- 
ploying the Jaeger patented priming jet, 
insures fast self-priming at lifts up to 
twenty-five feet. The pump measures 
only 944 x 19 inches, may easily be ear- 
ried by a boy or shoved into the front or 
back of any automobile. There is wide 
demand for a completely portable pump 
of this type among public utility and m- 
nicipal maintenance departments, fire de- 
partments, small boat owners, suburban 
and summer homes and camps, ete. 


AERIAL MAPPING 

Aerial mapping is now reaching a stage 
of accuracy and speed which is destined 
to relieve the surveyor, with his transit 
and theodolite, of much of his roughest 
work. Jobs that would have taken him 
weeks can now be accomplished in a few 
hours by the use of a plane, a camera, and 
a new stereo-mapping projector which has 
just come from the Bausch & Lomb Op- 
tical Company. 

The stereo-mapping projector will be 
used by government agencies and private 
mapping outfits for forest surveys, esti- 
mating timber stands, laying out logging 
areas, locating dam sites and camps and 
making topographic surveys. Aerial 
photography combined with the new map- 
ping instrument reveals to the engineer 
with uneanny accuracy the problems with 
which he must deal. 





ANGLEDOZER AND BULLDOZER 

Built to incorporate the most practieal 
structural features of all previous models, 
a new type of angledozer and bulldozer, 
Type C, has been added to the produets of 
R. G. Le Tourneau, Incorporated, manu- 
facturers of heavy grading equipment. 
This new produet is for use on “Caterpil- 
lar” D4, D6 and D7 tractors. 

Both the Angledozer and Bulldozer 
utilize a bowl and yoke structure similar 
to that of the current track type, but the 
bowl is supported by an overhead “A 
frame rather than by two side arms. Due 
to its central mounting, this overhead 
frame distributes the weight of the ’dozer 
more uniformly over the tractor tracks— 
thereby reducing tractor wear to a mill 
mum and insuring maximum traction el- 
ficiency in any material. Cable life 1s also 
lengthened because of fewer sheaves 1 4 
more simple arrangement. 
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Measure the Amount of Timber on 
Your Southern Pine Woodland or 
Forest with a Specially Designed 


LOG-SCALE STICK 


and 
TREE-SCALE STICK 


—You can tell how much lumber in 
board feet your logs will saw out by 
careful saw-milling (the Internetional 
Log Rule), also what they scale by the 
Doyle Rule. 

—You can tell how many 16-foot log 
cuts there are in standing trees. 

—You can estimate the contents in 
board feet (by the Doyle Rule or the 
more accurate International Rule), of 
standing trees of the Shortleaf, Long- 
leaf, Slash or Loblolly Pines. 


$1.00 a set, postpaid, including canvas 
container and book of instructions. 








Association Playing Cards 


These cards are of the finest linen fin- 
ish. One deck is in Chinese Red with 
black and gold bands. The other is in 
gray with black and gold bands. As a 
service to members, these cards are sold 
below cost. Each deck carries the seai 
of the Association. 


$1.00 per set of two decks. 





WEAR YOUR 
EMBLEM 


The Association emblem is octagon 
shaped 14 karat gold with beveled edges. 
The A.F.A. is inlaid in dark green 
enamel. Furnished with screw post for 
attaching to coat lapel, or pin with 
safety lock attachment. When ordering, 
state type desired. Price $2.00. 











Binders for AMERICAN Forests Maga- 
zine. Made of brown fabrikoid with 
bronze colored decoration. These bind- 
ers, made especially for filing your cop- 
ies of the Magazine, hold twelve issues 
and are fully guaranteed. Cost is $2.50 


for each binder, postpaid to any U.S.A 
address, 


——— 





Send All Orders to 
THE 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 - 17th Street, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 











ASK THE FORESTER 


Forestry Questions Submitted to The American 
Forestry Association, 919 - I7th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., Will Be Answered in This 
Column. . . . A Self-Addressed Stamped En- 
velope Should Accompany Your Letter. 


AAAAAAAAALAAAAAAAAAAAA AAAAAA 





QuEsTION: About the middle of the 
summer the leaves of an apparently 
healthy horse chestnut tree turn yellow 
and orange on the edges and eurl up for 
about half of their length. They do not 
fall, however. Can you tell me what 
the trouble is?—A. H. A., Massachusetts. 

Answer: This is probably the wide- 
spread horse chestnut leaf blotch (Phyl- 
losticta paviae). It varies in severity from 
year to year, depending upon climatic 
conditions, and is usually most prevalent 
following long rainy or humid periods. 

The simplest and most economical 
method of keeping the disease in check 
according to forest pathologists, is to 
rake and burn all leaves, leaf-stalks, and 
fruits as soon as they fall. This de- 
stroys the main sources of new infec- 
tions the following spring. Valuable 
street and lawn trees may be dusted 
with nine parts of flowers of sulphur 
mixed with one part of powdered ar- 
senate of lead, applied three or four 
times in the early spring, at ten-day 
intervals. In place of dusting the trees 
they may be sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture or with lime sulphur, using the 
same time and partene as for dusting. 


QUESTION : What are the latest figures 
on lumber production in the United States. 
in terms of hardwoods and softwoods? 
What is the estimated increment or growth 
for a similar period?—H. R. F., Illinois. 

ANSWER: The latest available figures 
for our national lumber cut are for 1936 
and show 24,355 million board feet; soft- 
wood, 20,242 million; hardwood, 4,113 
million. 

While lumber is our most important 
timber product, it by no means accounts 
for all of the timber removed from the 
forests. Large quantities of saw timber 
and smaller growth are yearly removed 
for fuelwood, pulpwood, fence posts, hewed 
ties, cooperage, veneer logs, round and 
mine timbers, shingles. ete. The total 
quantity of timber removed in 1936 was 
approximately 11,958 million cubic feet, 
of which the 47,400 million board feet of 
saw timber represented about two-thirds. 

The total annual timber growth was es- 
timated in 1931 as approximately 9 bil- 
lion eubie feet, about equally divided be- 
tween softwoods and hardwoods. The saw 
timber growth amounted to nearly 12 bil- 
lion board feet, of which softwoods made 
up over 50 per cent. More recent data 
indicate that these growth figures may 
have been very conservative. Until the 
results of a comprehensive and intensive 
nation-wide survey now in progress by 
the Forest Service are available there can 
be no thoroughly reliable estimate of cur- 
rent annual growth. 





RECOMMENDED FOR TRAIL RIDERS 


Ta-Pat-Co Sleeping Bags are ideal for 
Trail Riders. They have proved them- 
selves on many expeditions as the best 
outdoor beds obtainable. They are light, 
warm and waterproofed. Equipped with 
zipper fasteners, extra pocket for feet, 
tent tops, mosquito nettings and carry- 
ing harnesses. They have Kapok or 
wool fillings and inner linings are sheets 
or wool blankets. Styles from $8.60 
to $49.75. 

For complete information write the 
American Forestry Association or 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 

Dept. 3K—7, Greenfield, Ohio 
or 3 State St., New York City 
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port and hunting glasses, $6 upward 
felescepes. spotting and rifiescepes 
b} Microscopes, magnifiers and sompasses. 
— work and goods guaranteed. 
Catalog Free. Address Bex H 


J. “ALDEN LORING, OWEGO,N.Y. 





Fred C. Knapp, Portland, Or. 
————re fee ae 


Western Timber Lands 











SPORTSMEN Sj» fue 
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RESORT 
EARLY, LATE AND BEST FISHING 

April catches—as per weather conditions. Suggest 

telephoning night before coming. 

May: trout, etc., largest per cent big 4 to 10 Ibs. 
June, July, Sept.. Oct., Channel Bass. 
June to Nov., almost all Salt Varieties. 

A. H. G. MEARS, Owner, Hotel Wachapreague 

Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 

Booklets. Ref., Sportsmen, Families Everywhere 














Photographs 


BEAUTIFUL OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS—Photo- 
graphs 5 x 7. Five for $1.00. Send remittance 
stating subjects you prefer. Anderson Photo, 


Sonth Bend, Washington. 
FOR INVENTORS sccono ree 


Write today for valuable 72-page booklet ‘‘How to Get 
Your Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form—both free. 


L. F. RANDOLPH, 586 Victor Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

















CATALOG FREE 


WOODMAN'S PAL 


AMERICA’S MOST USEFU! 
CAMPERS os a re winoen GARDENERS 
WOODLO’ 


VICTOR TOOL CO., 304 CHAPEL TERRACE, READING, PA. 
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What is Wrong With 


the Farmwoods? 

(Continued from page 320) 
woods. If conditions were such that they 
could get essentially the same yield from 
forest products as from pasturage, they 
would favor retention of forty to sixty 
acres of uncleared land. A dependable 
market for inferior woods would encour- 
age cleaning out the degenerate stands 
now taking up space on many of the 
farms and would encourage reproduction 
of better species. 

Nowhere does forestry touch the every- 
day life of the American people more 
closely than in the farmwoods. To the 
New England settler, with his “sugar 
bush,” the Ohio Valley farmer with his 
fuel and post woods, the southern farmer 
with his turpentine orchard, the Lake 
States homesteader with his pulp tract, 
forestry offers an opportunity for substan- 
tial cash income. To the settler in the 
dust bow], a plantation of trees about the 
farmstead and on the windward side of 
the fields helps make life livable. 

In no other field is forestry so closely 
linked with agriculture as in the farm 
woods. Successful and well balanced ag- 
riculture needs forestry, and forestry can 
achieve some of its highest concrete re- 
sults on the farms. 





= 
Point Lobos Reserve 
(Continued from page 309) 

examples, are three mountain areas in 
southern California possessing Sierran 
qualities,—Mt. San Jacinto, Palomar, and 
Cuyamaca; the Anza Desert whose 200,- 
000 acres contain a wealth of Desert 
flora, including remnants of the once 
more widely-distributed native fan palms 
(Washingtonia filifera), ocotillo, smoke 
trees, cacti and the recently found ele- 
phant tree, or Bursera microphylla; Cala- 
veras Grove, Rubicon Point on Lake Ta- 
hoe, Burney Falls and Castle Crags; and 
above all, the matchless forests of Coast 
Redwoods, the Sequoia sempervirens, in 
Humboldt and Del Norte Counties— the 
Bull Creek watershed with its majestic 
cathedral-like groves; the primeval forests 
on Prairie Creek and along the Del Norte 
Coast; and the Redwoods on Mill Creek 
north of Crescent City. For while the Se- 
quoia gigantea, or Big Tree of the Sierra, 
has been adequately protected by the Fed- 
eral Government, the preservation of rep- 
resentative stands of Coast Redwoods has 
been the responsibility of the State of 
California. 

Not all of California’s state parks are 
destined to be “reserves.” Some have his- 
toric meaning, primarily; some, of their 
nature, will be devoted to outdoor recrea- 
tion—such as the ocean beaches of the 
south. But for the more perishab!e areas, 
the program at Point Lobos has pointed 
the way to sound procedure, based on 
knowledge and appreciation. It has em- 
phasized the fact that it takes time—and 
thought, coupled with clear conception of 
objectives—to provide for protection of 
primitive qualities in the native land- 
scape. 
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JoHN C. Pace (Boulder Dam — Power 
and Play) has been 
Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclama- 
tion since 1936. A 
graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska 
and Cornell, he en- 
tered the service in 
1911. He has watched 
the great dam rise to 
its immense height, 
and Boulder City 
grow out of the sage 
brush, and he was 
present at the birth 
of Lake Mead — the 
spectacular man-made body of water dis- 
cussed in his article. 

Ourxn D. JoHnston (The South Looks 
at Pulpwood), the distinguished Governor 
of South Carolina, writes down the fu- 
ture of the South—as he sees it—in terms 
of forest economics and human values, 
demonstrating the interdependence of one 
upon the other. 

R. N. CUNNINGHAM (What Is Wrong 
With the Farmwoods?) has been in charge 
of the Forest Survey Work at the Lake 
States Forest Experiment Station at 
Saint Paul since 1930. 

Newton B. Drury (Point Lobos Re- 
serve) of California, in addition to being 
Secretary of the 
Save - the - Redwoods 
League and Vice 
President of The 
American Forestry 
Association really 
rates being called a 
scenic expert for, in 
the past ten years, 
he has investigated, 
reported upon and 
handled details of 
purchase of some 





John C. Page 





‘es 


Newton B. Drury 


$12,000,000 worth of 


California scenery in the State Park Com- 
mission’s great acquisition program. 

DevereUX ButcHer (Forest Fantasies) 
—noted for his beautiful photography, 
majored in arehitee- 
tural design and 
really drifted nto 
his present _profes- 
sion. An early inter- 
est in ornithology 
and botany very nal- 
urally broadened 1- 
to his present ad- 
sorption in conserva- 
tion and laid the 
foundation for his 
understanding of the 
needs of forest and 
wildlife. Consequently, his camera Te 
cords the unique and beautiful in the 
natural world, wherever he finds 1t. | 

Tue Cover — In the High Olympis 
with the Trail Riders of 1937. Photo 
graph by G. H. Collingwood. 


Devereux Butcher 
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KNOWING YOUR TREES 





By G. H. Collingwood 
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[~~ A reproduction in miniature of one of the fifty tree descriptions in Knowing Your Trees. 


The photographic excellence and the completeness of the descriptions are clearly shown. 
Actual size of Book is 834” x 1114” 


“Everyone interested in trees will find the volume ‘Knowing Your 
Trees’ an extremely useful handbook. The photographs portray 
trees as no word can do. When a test is made, by searching 
for answers to such questions as, ‘Does the slash pine furnish 
turpentine?’ and ‘How old and high do the Sequoias grow?’ a 
terse and satisfying answer is found. The cost is nominal for 
a book so fully illustrated and so stoutly bound." 
HAROLD C. BRYANT, 
National Park Service. 


"The book, ‘Knowing Your Trees,’ is a prized one.” 
EMILY S. BOGERT, Chairman, 
» Conservation Committee, 
General Fed. of Women's Clubs. 


“Ideal for school use. Our botany classes have found it in- 
valuable." 
CHARLES MAYHEW, 
High School Principal. 


"The book, ‘Knowing Your Trees,’ is just what | have needed for 
along time. It gives just the practical information that students 
need and frequently find so hard to get in concise form with 
such fine illustrations. Every museum and library should have a 
copy of the book. Every nature study teacher, boy scout and 
camp fire group can use it to advantage." 

ALICE W. WILCOX, 

Providence, R. |. 





A book on trees which, in addition to descriptive 
matter, features actual photographs of the entire 


tree and its leaf, bark. flower and fruit. 


Price $1.00 


The American Forestry Association 
919 - 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send me postpaid ............ copies of KNOWING 
YOUR TREES. (Price $1.00 per copy.) 


ee 


(ADDRESS) (cITY) (STATE) 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS FOR SALES IN QUANTITY — 10 to 50 
copies 10%, 50 to 100 copies 15%, 100 or more copies 20%. 











With every showing of the Brooks Load-Lugger the response is al 
the same .. . “Brother—you GOT something there.” And 
have. Wherever loading is done by hand, one Load-Lugger and 
to 10 Load-Lugger buckets will replace an equal number of truck 
Never before, we believe, has a piece of equipment been produced 
equal the Load-Lugger, in its field, for hauling economy. 


In C.C.C. work, the Load-Lugger will lower hauling costs to roe 
bottom. In Forestry development; quarries; sewerage and many ole 
types of service, the amazing possibilities of the Brooks Load-Lugge 
in cutting hauling and dumping costs is almost unbelievable. 


The Load-Lugger is ONE MAN operated from driver’s seat. Dum 
automatically. Built in four capacities to suit every need. Cam 
installed on any truck chassis in a few hours, and its low cost 
surprise you. Write or wire now for fully illustrated matter— 


BROOKS EQUIPMENT & MFG. CO. 


30 Davenport Rd., Knoxville, Tenn., U. S. A. 


Because of its unusual design, made possible by years of on frent of trucks. Therefore, the cost of carrying dead weight 
The entire 


precision mechanical design experience of our engineering completely eliminated by positive guides on buckets. 
staff... the Brooks Load-Lugger requires no counter-weight is carried on the truck chassis, rather than by suspension. 








